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Remarkable Remarks 


JoHN BurroucHs—How do squirrels 
use their toe nails in climbing trees. 


EvuGcENnE V. Dess—I will conduct my 
Presidential campaign at home in seclusion. 


Lorp RoTHERMERE—Europe is sinking 
deeper every month into a financial morass. 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN 
Homer CumMmins—And Congress - still 
talks. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MarsHALt—There is 
enough for the church to do without trying 
to reform Congress. , 


Miss MARGARET WILSON—I believe the 
American woman rather enjoys that seven 
day breakfast arrangement. 


Avueusta RuoKker, M.D.—In examining 
414 successful business women recently, 
not one measured up to normal. 


Simm J. ForTESCUE FLANNERY—The peace 
of the world can be maintained only as 
long as the British navy is paramount. 


FranK B. Gi~BRETH—Chairs_ share 
with lighting the most important place in 
the problem of eliminating unnecessary 
fatigue. 


Henry CoLttins—If you prefer high col- 
lars to your coat that reach to the ears, 
you will do well to choose a hat that slopes 
upward. 


W. G. McApoo—I doubt most seriously 
that I possess the qualifications required 
to meet the exacting requirements of the 
present situation. 


HERBERT N. CassoN—Have you not 
noticed that while a professional man tends 
to become narrower, a business man tends 
to become broader? 


THEODORE DREISER—I, mussing around 
among religions, philosophies, fiction, and 
facts, can find nothing wherewith to solve 
my vaulting egoism. 


STEPHEN LeacocK—It does not do to 
say that in England all the decent people 
are opposed to prohibition. So they were 
in the United States, 


Rev. J. H. Otmsteap—It is conceded 
now that the greatest optimist in the world 
is the man who persists in keeping his 
cork screw on his key ring. 


SENATOR CapPpPER—Wall Street melon 
patches continue to be warmed by the sun 
of privilege, fertilized by the perspiration 
of labor, and watered by the tears of 
poverty. 


GrEorGE LANsBURY—I want to say as 
emphatically as I am able that within the 
limits of their means, which are very small, 
the Bolsheviks are more humane, more 
civilized in warfare and in their treatment 
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of prisoners, than any other government 
I know. 


PreMicER Lioyp GrEorcE—The Soviets 
hold the same opinion of the League of 
Nations as the United States does. 


Pebbles 


Bob—You look sweet enough to eat. 
Gert—I do eat. Where shall we go?— 
Orange Peel. 


Stage Manager--All ready, run up the 
curtain. 

Stage Hand—Say, what do you think I 
am, a squirrel ?—Froth. 


She—Do you know why I won’t marry 
you? 

He—I can’t think. 

She—You’ve guessed it—London World. 


Cantrell—I think I'll go to Prom as a 
stag. 

Cochran—Why do that? 

Cantrell—I haven’t any doe.—Princeton 
Tiger. 


The City Guy—Tell me, how’s the milk 
maid? 

The Country Lass—It isn’t made, you 
poor mutt, the cow gives it.—Cornell 
Widow. 


There was a young man so benighted, 
Who never knew when he was slighted. 
He went to a party, 
And ate just as hearty 
As if he’d been really invited. 

—New York Globe. 


The Man of Law—But, my dear madam, 
there is no insurance money for you to 
draw. Your late husband never insured his 
life; he only had a policy against fire. 

The Wonderful Widow—Precisely. That 
is the very reason I had him cremated.— 
London Passing Show. 


The lunatic asylums, already bursting 
with patients who succumbed to the strain 
of calculating the income tax, may now 
expect a vast new pressure from the people 
who have had to make, read and travel by 
the new spring, conflicting state-law, dou- 
ble-time, railroad time-tables.—Life. 


“Well,” said Farmer Contossel, “I’m glad 
the railroads have gone back to private 
ownership.” 

“What difference does it make to you?” 

“I can speak my mind to the station 
agent without feelin’ that mebbe I’ll be 
criticized for showin’ lack of respect to 
a Government official.”—Washington Star. 


A foreman in an Oldham mill noticed one 
of the machines idle, and asked the next 
man “Where Bill was.” 

He didn’t know, and after several in- 
quiries Bill was seen returning. 

“Where’st bin, Bill?” asked the foreman. 

“Bin to get ’air cut,” said Bill. 

“What, ’air cut in firm’s time?” 

“Yes; it grows in firm’s time, don’t it?’ 
—London Evening News. 
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The Chandler Dispatch Car 


Why The Chandler Holds 
Its Leadership 


HE Chandler car has attained and held 
its place of leadership among all sixes, 
by steadfast pursuance of worthy policies. 

There is but one Chandler car, one 
Chandler chassis. To that chassis, for 
seven years, have been devoted the am- 
bitions and the engineering ability and the 
sincere purposes of its builders. 

Featuring this sturdy chassis is the famous 
Chandler motor, brought to a_ plane 
approximating perfection through these 
years of refinement and development. 


Nearly eighty thousand Chandler owners 
know the excellence of this motor. They 
know its power, and the flexibility of its 
power. They know its endurance. They 
know its economy. They know it affords 
all the speed that any responsible driver 
would ever wish or dare to use. They know 
that on mountain roads it leads the way up. 


On this one chassis are six handsome and 
comfortable types of body, built by Amer- 
ica’s best body-builders and splendidly 
finished and cushioned. 


You Will Be Delighted With a Chandler 
SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1995 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1995 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2075 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 


Limousine, $3495 


(All prices f. 0. 6. Cleveland, Ohio) 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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Where the Money Goes 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By Medill McCormick 


United States Senator from Illinois, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee for Consideration of a National Budget System 





HE United States no long- 

er is the only civilized na- 

tion on the face of the 

earth without a business 

form of government. Within the 
last few weeks, by almost unani- 
mous action of the House and 
the Senate, there has been placed 
in the statutes a law giving to 
the United States, in place of its 
old slip-shod, haphazard busi- 
ness system, the most up-to-date 
plan of business administration 
of any government in the world. 
The reform of the financial 
methods of the Government, agi- 
tated with increasing energy for 
twenty years, was brought to con- 
summation by the consciousness 
of the people to the economic bur- 
dens resulting from the world 








better than its exponents ever 
dreamed of accomplishing two 
years ago and better even than 
many of its advocates hoped for 
last fall when it became apparent 
that Congress was considering the 
question seriously with a view to 
enacting legisiation. 

In a general sense, a budget is 
an estimate of revenue and ex- 
penditure for the forthcoming 
year, presented by the executive 
for the consideration of Congress. 
But it is more than that. It is an 
estimate in detail as well as in 
summary of the proposed expendi- 
tures and must be prepared in 
such form as in itself to institute 
comparisons between past years, 
the current year, and the year in 
prospect for which the estimates 





war. The French and the British 
national debts today are, as a re- 
sult of the war, ten times what 
they were in the early summer of 
1914. The United States, which had been relatively 
debtless before the war, today owes $26,000,000,000— 
or very nearly twenty-five times as much as before we 
entered the conflict in 1917. 

There has been a corresponding increase in taxation. 
Not only are the taxes levied by the national govern- 
ment five times what they were five years ago, but the 
cost of the state governments, which played little part 
in the actual financial support of the war, is five times 
what it was twenty years ago. The people are not 
only burdened by the swollen debt and*the aggregate 
taxation, but they are suffering no less from the infla- 
tion of the currency due to the increase in debt and the 
continuing deficit between revenue and expenditure. 

In order that the country might be the better able 
to meet the problem presented by this economic situa- 
tion, Congress has sought to provide by law for a 
budget system similar to that which existed under 
Alexander Hamilton and his immediate successors, and 
analogous to the systems which obtain in other demo- 
cratic countries. 

It has done so. It has created a system which is 





Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Housecleaning is a big job when you've put 
it off too long 





are submitted, 

It was the judgment of both thé 
House and the Senate that the 
President should be made respon- 
sible for the annual budgets of his administration. For 
a time there was a difference of opinion between them 
as to the method of preparing the budget. The House 
in its bill, sought to set up in the executive office an 
independent bureau, for the preparation of the budget. 
The Senate, on the other hand, held to the judgment 
that the Secretary of the Treasury should be vested 
with the powers once exercized by Alexander Hamil- 
ton; that he should resume the functions of a true 
minister of finance, and be the President’s chief and 
responsible deputy in supervising the preparation of 
the estimates. 

The conferees, after a most thoro and deliberate dis- 
cussion of the whole problem, agreed in principle with 
the view of the Senate. So from this time on, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury not only will supervise the 
raising of revenues to meet the expenditures, but he 
will have, as~Hamilton had and as Glass demanded, . 
the power to supervise expenditures and to revise them 
if necessary, as well. 

For the first time since the early days of our Gov- 
ernment, the executive branch [Continued on page 369 
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Washington—The City of 


Disillusionment 


Where Everyone Is Hunting a Soft Job and 
Promotion Comes by the Aid of the Undertaker 


By Chester T. Crowell 


ASHINGTON is the most depressing city 

I have ever seen, I believe it is the most 

depressing on the North American con- 

tinent. It has no more in common with the 
remainder of the United States than some foreign 
watering resort. There may have been times in the 
dead and gone years when its tinsel dazzled the eyes of 
the plain citizen from the brushwood. In fact, I am as- 
sured that there have been days when Washington 
really was the place for a newspaperman or a public 
man to polish his experience with a certain brilliance to 
be acquired nowhere else. Today it is a political grave- 
yard and it is not the goal of the best newspapermen. 
Neither has it much to offer to the scores of professions 
and trades which it employs in the multifarious Gov- 
ernment activities. 

I saw Washington for the first time last November 
and I was comparing it—quite naturally—with Hous- 
ton, Dallas, San Antonio, Fort Worth, El Paso and other 
Texas cities, those being the only cities in this country 
I had seen until 1919. Since then I have failed to see 
only the Pacific Coast. The Texas cities I have named 
have better hotels than Washington. I went to Wash- 
ington expecting to be a poor country boy, standing 
aside to watch how the city folks behave in order not 
to make a public show of myself. After a week I felt a 


keen desire to call a convention and explain to those 
people how far behind Dallas they are. Their street car 
service is poor, their hotels are historic, extremely so 
as one can readily observe by reading the right hand 
side of the menu card, The street paving is in a bad 
condition of repair which may be blamed on the war, 
but there is nothing notable about it at best. Beautiful 
trees and large numbers of monuments grow along the 
Washington streets. The public buildings are mar- 
velous. Otherwise the place is a net loss. 

About 80 per cent of the population is engaged in a 
bitter losing battle with the high cost of living. They 
appeal pitifully to Congress for help. Most of them are 
not going to get help. I am in favor of their not getting 
help. They ought to get out. An enormous number of 
them are doing things which really need not be done. 
It isn’t their fault. They are innocent victims of a lot 
of foolish activity which profits no one and is therefore 
poorly paid. But they have been doing these things— 
whatever they happen to be—and they are not well paid 
and they think they ought to have living wages. I think 
so too. I think they ought to resign and go and get liv- 
ing wages. There is plenty of work in this country. It 
is an outrage that so many thousands of persons should 
still be hanging onto their jobs in Washington when 
they are urgently needed elsewhere to assist in useful 

















U. 8. Army Atr Service 


During the war Washington was swamped with stenographers, clerks and experts, many of whom had offices in the munitions 

buildings or the Navy Department Annex shown above. And now that the war is over some of the routine workers still hang 

on. Sincere, honorable, hard working men and women, they are not well paid and they think they ought to get better wages. 
Mr. Crowell thinks they ought to resign and go into work of their own 
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production. I do not mean that they 
ought to go to the farm. But there 
is a shortage of stenographers 
nearly everywhere in the United 
States, while Washington has hun- 
dreds of them doing work that is 
worse than useless. They are good 
stenographers, good clerks; there 
is a tremendous amount of poten- 
tial efficiency among the employees 
of those Government offices. They 
are sincere, honorable, hard-work- 
ing men and women. But they 
think the Government ought to 
make some sort of an arrangement 
by which they could find their re- 
ward for years: of faithful labor. 
No such arrangement is ever going 
to be made under a Government 
like ours. It is approximately im- 
possible. 

Recently I read the comments of 
the Secretary of Agriculture on 
the subject of the loss of experts 
sustained by his department on ac- 
count of its inability to pay higher 
salaries. Some of his best trained 
men have gone to private com- 
panies and individuals. That oc- 
curs to me as an excellent outcome. 
Since the Government is not an in- 
stitution operated for profit its 
wage scales cannot be shifted up 
and down to meet changing con- 
ditions. There must come periods 
when private industry will take 
Government employees. I am in fa- 
vor of it doing so. Surely there is 
not such a dearth of brains in this 
country that the United States 
Government is going to have to go 
out of business because of the loss 
of even half its experts. Private 
industry trains men. The Govern- 
ment can assist in training men, 
can search ediligently for men to 
replace those who go. 

But there is a peculiar point of 
view in Washington which does 
not exist anywhere else in the 
country. In Washington when the 
Government employs you it is the 
correct thing for your backbone to 
turn to a cotton string and your 
will power to jelly. You are never 
going to leave Washington. You 
are never going to do anything but 
draw your pay checks on the ap- 
pointed days. The Government 
owes you a living. Even Congress- 
men fall under the spell of it. In- 
stead of going home at the end of 
their terms some of them try to 
get Government jobs. The atmos- 
phere is the most poisonous I know 
in all this country. The people seem 
to have the same point of view as 
flunkies at some European court 
before the war. One never hears 
anyone speak of going into busi- 
ness for himself, One never hears 
a group of young men discussing 
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American Photo Service 
The Washington monument as seen thru 


the colonnade of the Treasury Building . 


is one of the show sights of the Capital 
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what I have always considered the 
great American game—getting off 
the payroll and into something for 
yourself, 

I had often heard of men and 
women “using influence” and get- 
ting “soft Government jobs.” Well, 
they use influence, that is true. 
The amount of shoe licking and 
the wear and tear on the knees in- 
cident to getting a Government 
job is something a self-respecting 
negro boy with his own shoe shine 
box would consider seriously. But 
after they have landed the “soft” 
Government jobs they are not re- 
ceiving a large amount of money. 
Neither are the jobs soft, most of 
the Government employees have 
hard work. Persons employed by 
the Government are receiving one 
hundred to three hundred dollars 
a month with a heavy accent on the 
one-hundred-and-twenty-five class. 
Persons drawing three hundred 


_dollars a month are plutocrats and 


aristocrats—subjects of unkind 
gossip. Persons who draw five 
thousand a year and upwards are 
simply crooks. No use disputing 
that—in Washington. 

It would seem that no part of the 
country could be mistaken about 
the fact that a national capital ex- 
ists to serve the people of the na- 
tion. But that point of view is not 
accepted anywhere in Washington. 
Such a statement as that causes an 
ironic smile. The assertion goes 
into the bales of propaganda sent 
out, but no one in Washington be- 
lieves it. I supposed they believed 
it, before I went to Washington. 

I knew they made many mis- 
takes in Washington. All govern- 
ments do. But I supposed everyone 
agreed that the capital city exists 
simply because the organized na- 
tion must have a headquarters. 
But it is not so. The nation exists 
in order to pay tribute to the beau- 
tiful, the wonderful, the cultured, 
the intellectual Washington. No 
other city in America is more fa- 
natically loved by its residents 
than Washington. New York jokes 
about itself. Boston considers it- 
self, philosophically, and finds a 
speck now and then. Philadelphia 
raves about her faults and curses 
her politicians. But Washington 
admits she is the queen of the uni- 
verse and complacently takes it for 
granted that all the world bows be- 
fore her while her own American 
subjects are delighted to pour out 
their wealth to do her honor. Just 
why Washingtonians think such 
silly things in the face of the 
brutal facts which they meet day 
by day I do not know. 

In Wash- [Continued on page 375 








How to 
Increase 


Production 
By Major Frank B. 





Even a super-skilled bricklayer laying four 
bricks in the old way goes thru all these 
motions in doing so 


The same bricklayer laying the same num- 


and Dr. Lillian M. 
Gilbreth “ae arabe cana” 


Starting as a consulting engineer in the realm of things, Major Gilbreth’s interest has grad- 
ually shifted to people and the problems with which they are confronted in adjusting themselves 
to industry. He believes that fear, fatigue, apathy play a tremendous part in the inefficiency of 
workers and must be eliminated before increased production can be secured. Other psychologists 
place their faith in the curing power of music or of the drama; Dr. Gilbreth, in occupational 
therapy. He is the inventor of the micro-motion and chronocyclegraph processes for determining 
methods for fitting crippled soldiers for industrial life. A member of various industrial societies, 
lecturer, author, he is perhaps best known by reason of books written in collaboration with Dr. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth, his wife, on Time Study, Fatigue Study and Applied Motion Study. Mrs. 


Gilbreth is also the author of a book on the Psychology of Management 


HE great problem of today is increased produc- 

tion. This alone can pay up the war debts and 

make up the war losses. But to secure it, we 

must conserve and develop the workers. We 
must not only convince them of the need for more pro- 
duction, but must place and promote them to those po- 
sitions where they can make the most production, must 
teach them how to make it, and must provide the in- 
centive that makes the work satisfying. 

During the war, a new type of specialist came into 
widespread public attention—the psychiatrist—the 
man trained in recognizing and curing mental diseases. 
He acted as an adjuster, and did this so successfully 
that those interested in industry, and especially in 
management, realized that he would be a valuable asset 
in the industries. The leader among these psychiatrists 
was the late Dr. E. E. Southard, Director of the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital in Boston, who threw himself into the 
work both in this country and abroad, Thanks to his 
broadmindedness and practicalness, the importance of 
psychiatry—a new thing to the average man—as a 
means of bringing the abnormal back to the normal, 
was made clear. 

Even before the start of the great war, we had been 


conferring with Dr. Southard as to the possible work 
that the psychiatrist could do in industry. At first he 
felt that this work would lie in the field of handling 
complaints only, but after we had outlined the Three 
Position Plan of Promotion, and its relation to mini- 
mum labor turnover and increased stability in industry, 
he agreed with us that the psychiatrist could well ad- 
vise in the field of promotion. 

In the summer of 1919, he gave a course of lectures 
for a group in training as employment managers. At 
that time we brought to his attention various types 
well known in industry, and not constantly in our Three 
Position Plan of Promotion, who are not properly util- 
ized and fitted for their best opportunities. These 
twelve by no means cover all such types, ‘but they are 
types constantly met by every manager that he does not 
understand and cannot handle properly, yet that we 
can all see have not been helped to fulfil the best of 
their possibilities. 

In the death of Dr. Southard industry as well as 
psychiatry has suffered a great loss. But his fellows in 
his profession are ready and willing to carry on his 
work. 

It remains for industry, and especially for man- 






































This cyclegraph record of work at a drill press indicates the dinerent motions made when the work is new, after it has become 
habit and when it has been reduced to its fewest possible elements. At the left, the newcomer records indecision, fumbling and 
awkwardness. After he has been on the job a while (center), the curves tend to become smooth and almost identical. While if the 
operations are studied, the method improved and the apparatus standardized (right), the same work is found to involve only 
these two motions and great speed is made possible on the part of the worker 
354 
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agement, to recognize its value, and to welcome this 
new group in the industrial field. 

We shall describe in a few words the twelve types of 
misfits. mentioned, in order to make plain the problem 
and the need. 

First, the apparently unambitious employee, who re- 
fuses the opportunity to advance, tho apparently capa- 
ble of advancement. Is this employee really unam- 
bitious, or is he simply modest and afraid to assume 
responsibility? Again, is he really capable of advance- 
ment or only apparently so? Dr. Southard told us of 
many cases in his experience that showed that, where 
responsibility was forced upon those who unwillingly 
assumed it, the individual upon whom it was imposed 
often could not rise to that which the new work de- 
manded of him. On the other hand, we have not, in our 
experience, many cases in the industries that show 
that, when a person has been gradually given more re- 
sponsibility, and has been properly trained to assume 
it in accordance with our standard practice of the Three 
Position Plan of 
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ization of methods in small as well as large things. 
Demonstration of the benefits of standardization and 
its relation to the One Best Way to Do Work and teach- 
ing of efficient methods will show whether there is 
anything seriously wrong with the worker or not. 
Third, the worker who is constantly making value- 
less suggestions and inventions, or inventions down- 
ward in the path of cumulative improvement. This type 
is apt to tire even of his own inventions as soon as they 
are made, to such an extent that he is loath even to “try 
them out” himself, as he often has a new invention or 
at least a change, ready to suggest before his previous 
suggestion is even tried. His interest lies not at all in 
the result or improvement embodied in the suggestion 
or improvement, but simply in a desire to make changes 
from accepted standards, and ‘in many cases he cares 
little or nothing for any changes with which his name 
as suggester is not identified. This type is very com- 
mon, It is by no means confined to those occupying 
humbler positions. It often includes a type high up, and 
particularly those 





Promotion, the 
results are satis- 
factory. Often 
what has seemed 
to be lack of am- 
bition turns out 
to be timid- 
ity, over-con- 
scientiousness, or 
a feeling of un- 
preparedness for 
the new duties. 
Who is to de- 
cide whether the 
employee is right 











thought of as 
“System Pests.” 
One will realize 
hownumerougs 
are those of this 
type when one is 
engaged in in- 
stalling manage- 
ment and finds 
how many people 
will suggest 
changes and new 
methods before 
they understand 
the method being 








in declining ad- Motions characteristic of an expert, showing decision, speed, grace and smooth installed, which is 
vyancement,or curves are here being registered by Dr. Myrtelle Canavan, expert pathologist, in a the “design from 


. motion study conducted under the direction of the late Dr. E. E. Southard, of the 
= ther es Psychopathic Hospital in Boston. Notice the photographer, and the table top and 
or rg im wall laid off in squares 


urging certain 
placement? Only an expert in diagnosing and under- 
standing states of mind and analyzing causes and re- 
sults of experience can make an adequate decision. 

Second, the inquisitive employee, with an exagger- 
ated curiosity incapable of sustained attention, who is 
apparently bored by standardized methods, and refuses 
to try them. Such curiosity shoWs itself in many ways, 
the distraction of attention if anyone pauses thru the 
room, or at the slightest new happening or even new 
noise, or if the desk of the foreman or other person in 
charge is in a location behind the worker while at work. 

The dislike of standardization and everything per- 
taining to it may show itself in a decided tendency 
never to do things twice alike. We have met cases 
where this applied even to so simple and elementary a 
matter as the form of checking mark used in checking 
off items on a list. The attitude of the worker toward 
the principle and practice of standardization is one of 
the most interesting and valuable tests of fitness and 
of need of special training. Sometimes this aversion to 
or hatred of standardization is conscious. Sometimes 
it is a misguided conception of the relation between 
standardization and monotony. Very often it is uncon- 
scious, and the worker seems to find it impossible to do 
anything twice alike. We have had cases where inabil- 
ity to do work twice the same way was the first indica- 
tion we noticed of a mental defect that was later recog- 
nized as insanity. 

Perhaps no one thing will do so much to interfere 
with one’s progress, yet in most cases can be cured so 
easily, as an aversion to or lack of habits of standard- 


practice.” 

Fourth, the am- 
bitious employee 
with a strong desire for a specific job, for which he ap- 
parently is not suited. This type is very common, and 
our Own experience has been that if a desire is strong 
enough, the worker will, in a surprizing number of 
cases, overcome the apparent unsuitability, and will 
usually make good at the work he specially desires. It 
may be that he is therein gratifying a “suppressed de- 
sire.” This is for the psychiatrist to find out. Countless 
examples of this type can be found among the crippled, 
and the number who have made good in spite of their 
apparent unsuitability has taught the manager and the 
psychiatrist that they must use the utmost care in 
making their decisions, as they may themselves be the 
ones who prevent the apparently unsuitable from fit- 
ting for his best opportunity. A safe rule to remember 
is that the man who has sufficient desire for a specific 
job, and who is willing to utilize his spare time in 
studying and fitting himself to fill it, will almost always 
make good at whatever he sets his heart on. 

Fifth, the young in years, who have apparently 
stopped learning. To stop learning is the great tragedy 
of life. If the psychiatrist does nothing but discover 
why this type stopped learning and enable them to 
start again, he will have done a wonderful piece of 
work for the individual involved and for industry as a 
whole. We hear of blind alley jobs. These are usually 
misunderstood. A blind alley job is not so frequently 
one that has no apparent line of promotion as one that 
makes it easy to stop learning. How shall this mental 
inertia be overcome? That is for the psychiatrist to say. 

Sixth, the restless, nomadic [Continued on page 376 











Thinking in the Open 
Some Personal Impressions of Chautauqua 


By Edwin E. Slosson 





HE system of _ intensive 

training in camp, which 

proved so useful in getting 

our impromptu army into 
shape for the Great War, was 
worked out nearly fifty years ago 
at Chautauqua, New York. Bishop 
Vincent—who completed his life’s 
labors a few weeks ago—was con- 
fronted with the same problem as 
our preparedness people, but he 
had no precedent to help him, He 
had an army of Sunday School 
teachers to train—volunteers, eager 
for service, willing to do anything 
but not knowing how, ignorant of 
the art of teaching, not too well- 
informed on what they wanted to 
teach, altogether lacking in esprit 
de corps, unpracticed in team 
work. Dr. Vincent, realizing these 
defects, devised a plan to teach the 
teachers by giving them a short 
course under the best Biblical 
scholars and Sunday School work- 








as “cramming.” Under its new 
name of “intensive training” it is 
now recognized as based upon 
sound psychological principles and 
producing the best results. Years 
ago Professor Harper discovered 
to his surprize that his students at 
Chautauqua who studied nothing 
but Hebrew got more of the lan- 
guage in six weeks than his stu- 
dents at Yale did in a year when 
they took it along with three or 
four other studies—and avoca- 
tions. He gave them a stiff dose of 
Hebrew in the forenoon and an- 
other in the afternoon before they 
got over the first. The doctors do 
that now. They ‘inject typhoid 
serum into you a second time while 
your arm is still sore. When Har- 
per became president of Chicago 
University he tried to make the 
rule that no student should be al- 
lowed to take more than two studies 








ers of the day. He proposed it to 
his friend, Lewis Miller, a manufacturer of Akron 
—where the tires come from—to hold the institute 
in his city, but Mr. Miller told him to take it to 
the woods. This was a startling suggestion, seeing that 
there were in Akron as elsewhere plenty of churches 
and schoolrooms already built and equipt for such pur- 
poses, and plenty of hotels and homes for lodging the 
students. The camp meeting for religious revivals had 
formerly been a popular American institution, but its 
aims were emotional rather than educational. But altho 
the outdoor idea shocked conservative minds at first 
and some refused to have anything to do with such 
foolish business, it was adopted and in the summer of 
1874 the tents were set up on the shore of Chautauqua 
Lake. Every year since increasing throngs have gath- 
ered there for study and recreation and the queer name 
of the place—which can be misspelled in more ways 
than most any other—has been applied and misapplied 
to various forms of education and entertainment thru- 
out the land. 

Now that we see how Chautauqua succeeds we can 
explain why it succeeds. There are, it seems to me, four 
factors in its success: first, the getting away; second, 
the getting together; third, the formal study, and 
fourth, the informality of the place. As to the first it 
does one good merely to get away from home even tho 
like Touchstone in the forest of Arden he gets into-a 
worse place. All travel is educational wherever the 
journey may lead. Second, the mere association of 
people of similar interests from various places is of 
mutual advantage even if they do nothing but sit 
around under the trees and talk. When several thousand 
folks who want the same thing live together for a week 
something is going to come out of it. Chautauqua has 
always been a forcing frame for seedling thoughts. On 
the instructional side the chief contribution made by 
Chautauqua is the introduction into reputable educa- 
tional practice of that unjustly condemned but sur- 
reptitiously employed method of mental culture known 
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A corner of the Chautauqua Parthenon 


at a time, and that he should re- 
cite twice a day in one of them. 
The faculty would not stand for such a violent de- 
parture from custom, but the effort did result in a 
wholesome cutting down of the multiplicity of courses 
and concentration on a few. It was demonstrated at 
Chautauqua that the camp meeting method of training 
was applicable not only to religious training, but to 
secular subjects as well. I find in the catalog of the 
Chautauqua Schools this summer no less than two hun- 
dred courses given, including such as automobile oper- 
ation and typewriting, French fiction and artistic 
dancing that I’m sure were not included in the Chau- 
tauqua course of 1874. 

But when I go to Chautauqua this summer [ shall 
take none of these two hundred hard work courses, for 
I could get them in New York City, but I shall take 
full advantage of what you can get free at Chautauqua 
and cannot get elsewhere at any price. I shall not lay 
out any plan of prescribed work, but shall wander 
about the grounds, as I delight to browse about. a 
library, picking up whatever seems attractive at the 
moment, That is the nice thing about Chautauqua, you 
can do as you please, unless you carry around with you 
one of those old fashioned New England consciences 
that will not allow you to neglect any opportunity for 
edification. This is a peculiar inconvenience at Chau- 
tauqua, where there is something worth while going on 
every hour of the day and generally several simul- 
taneously. It is more distracting than a three-ring 
circus. 

But if you have a tractable and desultory conscience 
such as will let you enjoy yourself, at least on vacation, 
you can have a fine time at Chautauqua watching the 
thoughts flying around among the trees. Occasionally 
one will light on your head if you keep still. The at- 
mosphere is full of what Shelley calls “unpremeditated 
art,” the best kind, I think. You stroll about and drop 
in or hang around any building where something at- 
tractive seems to be going on. It may turn out a song; 
it may turn out a sermon. [Continued on page 377 

















The Most American Thing in America 


























The president of Chautauqua Institution, 
Arthur E. Bestor, leading a Recognition 
Day procession. Behind him is the founder 
of Chautauqua, the late Bishop John H. 
Vincent, who in 1874 organized his assem- 
bly at Fair Point on Chautauqua Lake for 
the mental nutrition as well as the spiritual 
revivification of church workers. Then, the 
Chautauqua Idea employed educatiofi as 
an instrument for the expansion and direc- 
tion of religious leadership. Now, it makes 
religion a part of the broad popular edu- 
cation which is its purpose. The Chautau- 
qua Institution enlists thousands upon 
thousands of persons, year by year, in its 
Home Reading Course—the C. L. S. C. 
Four books are selected each _ year, 
and the reading goes in cycles—next year 
it will be chiefly on Modern Europe. With 
the books go a Topical Outline, The Inde- 
pendent magazine for current events, and 
the Round Table, a ménthly bulletin 


This big “hall without walls” 
at Chautauqua indicates the in- 
formal and at the same time 
educational atmosphere of the 
Institution. Chautauqua people 
all have one thing in common; 
belief in Bishop  Vincent’s 
motto, “Education ends only 
with life.” Out of the Chautau- 
qua Idea have grown university 
extensions, correspondence 
schools, and the host of itiner- 
ant or planted “chautauquas” 
that have, unchallenged, appro- 
priated the name of the institu- 
tion. Vigorous vitality gave 
birth to the Chautauqua Idea; 
vigorous vitality is still, after 
half a century, Chautaqua’s 
dominant characteristic. And in 
Chautauqua is reflected all that 
is best in America 



































The outdoor beauty of Chautauqua Lake 
establishes an ideal atmosphere for the 
Chautauqua Summer Schools, a _ second 
important phase of the Institution’s work. 
Here are schools of languages and litera- 
ture, science and domestic science, arts and 
handicrafts, physical education, music and 
business. More than 200 courses are given; 


.more than 5000 students attend. School- 


teachers of progressive tendency find here 
a dynamo of new energy. Then there is a 
third branch—the Assembly. Thru July and 
August the best speakers of the world fill 
a program of wonderful richness and 
variety; the best musicians render the best 
music. There is also the Open Forum, 
and open air measuring of mental powers 
in the Hall of Philosophy. Nor is it recrea- 
tion for the mind and soul alone. There 
is boating and swimming and fishing, play 
for the kiddies, golf for father, tennis for 
the girls, and whatever she likes for mother 

















The New York Symphony, which is now making the first European tour ever undertaken by an American symphony orchestra. 
is to be a notable feature of the Chautauqua Assembly this summer. Beginning July 5 the famous orchestra, conducted by Walter 
Damrosch, will be at Chautauqua for six weeks, giving a series of classical concerts on Monday evenings, matinee concerts on 
Wednesday afternoons and popular concerts on Saturday evenin gs. On Thursdays and Fridays it will give twilight concerts 


out-of-doors. There will be a special Music Week, August 9-14 








comings of democracy is more democracy. 

The presidential primaries have failed in the past 
three months at three points: (1) Not enough votes polled 
out of the total party strength to be effective. (2) The party 
line has not been respected, and Democrats, with men of 
all parties, voted as in California, for a Republican candi- 
date for whom they did not intend to vote. (3) The cost of 
reaching 15,000,000 voters in the Republican party has, 
taking all the candidates, led to the expenditure of $3,000,- 
000. This is inexcusable since it gives the rich man a 
power popular institutions can never permit without ruin. 
General Wood’s friends, who spent $1,200,000 for him, 
injured him. So has Lowden’s $500,000 hurt him. 

These are serious faults, but they are remediable faults. 
Elections and primaries are an evolution. A century or 
more ago only half the voters in New York state came to 
the polls at all. Education, agitation, evolution, now bring 
eight out of ten. Even now in France and Italy only half 
the votes are cast. Where a state vote is all one way, not 
over half vote. In the South, where there are white 
primaries, the election often calls out less votes than the 
primary. 

The present state-wide uniform primary is only thirty 
years old. In many states it is only five, ten, or fifteen years 
old. In some states, like Connecticut, it does not exist. A 
few years will create a primary habit, just as the election 
habit was created for the English-speaking race by fining 
shires and boroughs who sent no members to the House of 
Commons, before America was known. 

Party regulation for the presidential primary already 
exists in New York state, but on a poor plan, far removed 
from the actual conflict. If registration at which a party 
preference was recorded came after the second Tuesday in 
May and not last November, and the primaries the last 
Tuesday in May, every voter would turn out. So for the 
Fall elections, the party registration should come with the 
election registration and the state-wide primary, the last 
Tuesday in September, instead of the first. 

This would bring party registration when voters were 
interested in parties, and nominations when men were 
interested in nominations. Interest brings the psycho- 
logical moment for decision. The shorter the period the 
more vivid the attention. The present plan in this and 
other states damps personal interest, delays political ac- 
tion, and prevents public opinion from doing its full and 
perfect work—and this is the reason why the politicians 
have arranged the present system. 

In Oregon, which has on the whole the best primary law, 
provision is made by which the state gives every candidate 
a certain number of words in which he can describe him- 
self and give his platform at primary and election. This 
goes to every voter in the state. 

In a presidential election all these matters should be 
regulated by Federal law. Party registration once in four 
years should come within sixty days of the convention. The 
election of delegates should come within thirty days. Both 
on the same day for all states. This would be ill for the 
politicians; it would be good for the people. 

Every Republican and every Democrat voter went to the 
presidential primary in New York state last April feeling 
that he was degraded and deprived of his rights as a 
citizen because in nearly all the other states in the United 
States his fellow citizens were expressing their“ personal 
opinion and he had none. 

Politicians are of two classes, those who live in politics 
and those who live by politics.. The first are often high 
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T= one invariable, inevitable remedy for the short- 


Presidents, Primaries and People 
By Talcott Williams 









minded, the second are nearly always high paid. About 
twelve hundred men in each of the two parties manage the 
politics of six millions of people in New York city. They 
constitute a close corporation into which it is about as diffi- 
cult to get as to get a seat in the stock exchange, and the 
men who know how to use the power they have in con- 
tracts, make it almost as lucrative. The overwhelming ma- 
jority are honest and make nothing. These twenty-four 
hundred men are pretty close together and between them 
they decide once in four years who six million people with 
700,000 voters who vote, shall name in order to nominate 
presidential candidates for them in the National Conven- 
tion. This system is not as corrupt as the one existing in 
the days of the “caucus,” but it is as undemocratic. 

Uniform presidential primaries on the same day for all 
the states a month before the conventions, with party reg- 
istration two months before the conventions and the Na- 
tional Post Office used to put a concise record supplied by 
each candidate, into every voter’s hand—this would bring 
the primary and the choice of the candidates close to the 
people, prevent this criminal outlay by limiting expendi- 
ture and prevent the hand-picked “uninstructed” delegates 
who meet at Chicago. 


Chorus of Politicians 
I had rather be Right than Vice-President! 


Democratic Timber 
By Norman Hapgood 


i iE Balfour at a small lunch asked Theodore 
Roosevelt what he thought of Mr. Bryan. “Mr. 
Bryan,” the Colonel said, “has a brain of three 

guinea-pig power.” He paused. “And when I say three”— 

his fist descended—“I exaggerate!” 

Mr. Bryan is perpetually virtuous. He might perhaps 
have been President lopg ago had his genuine political 
idealism not been parochial, and had he been able to solve 
problems as well as to raise issues. He seems likely to op- 
pose some of the strongest planks that his party ought to 
build on, and some of its most fully equipped men. When 
there is danger of reaction, as at Baltimore in 1912, at 
St. Louis in 1908, Mr. Bryan is a hero. But there is no 
chance at San Francisco for Palmer, Underwood, or 
Clark; the real possibilities are all more progressive than 
Mr. Bryan knows how to be. When he opposes McAdoo on 
the ground of close relation to the Wilson record he gives 
the measure of his own inadequacy. 

Let us look at some prominent figures in the inverse 
ratio of their probability. Mr. Baker has undoubtedly lost 
ground. A year ago he was watched hopefully by some dis- 
tinguished leaders, as it was expected that the tendency 
to over-criticize him would run its course, leaving his quali- 
fications free to be considered: his progressiveness, his 
oratory, his residence in Ohio, his holding of a high office 
in a victorious war. If the rebound has not begun it is 
due to two causes: the active liberals, formerly his staunch- 
est friends, do not think he has done enough for the 
restoration of liberty, and his department is not generally 
held to have been conducted with the degree of executive 
mastery shown by those who held the highest places in 
war work, by Hoover, Crowder, McAdoo, and Wilson. 

Carter Glass has done large things recently, and done 
them well. He is too thoroly a Southerner to be a proba- 
bility. 

Mr. Davis is one of the most distinguished lawyers in 
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America, brilliant and cultivated, but what. he has done 
has been essentially the work of a lawyer, whether ac- 
tually in the law, in the legislature, or abroad. It has not 
been an executive test. 

Governor Cox lacks the finish of these men, but he has 
been three times elected to the chief office of a big doubt- 
ful state, he has promoted modern legislation, he has ad- 
ministered with honesty, courage, and judgment, his re- 
cent expressions on national and world policy have been 
good-tempered and firm. I presume he is not a “wet” in 
the sense of wishing to take any responsibility away from 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

There remains McAdoo. It is indeed remarkable that as 
many as five men of such quality are under consideration. 
McAdoo, however, meets as severe a test as all of them 
combined. The attacks on him have carried silliness to the 
limit. The gist of his supposed disqualifications is that he 
was part of the administration, that he is related by mar- 
riage to the President, that Tammany is against him, and 
that a reporter for a Hearst newspaper said that some un- 
named person told him that somebody was raising money 
for a campaign fund. The folly of these attacks speaks 
loudly for the former secretary and director-general. I 
know something about the growth of the McAdoo senti- 
ment: nothing is clearer than that this growth is the 
steadily increasing realization that he is the outstanding 
Democratic possibility, by reason of tested ability, courage, 
adroitness, and experience. The recent history of private 
operation on the railroads has undoubtedly helped McAdoo. 
Our financial fears and problems have recalled the extra- 
ordinary degree to which his management of the treasury 
was succssful. 

As a possible candidate in a trying position he has 
conducted himself with a discretion that has annoyed 
his opponents. When others have shown alarm over 
the President’s unpopularity, McAdoo has boasted of Wil- 
son’s mighty accomplishments. He is no more afraid of 
difficulties than was Julius Caesar. The questions that have 
been put to him he has answered. Even on a matter that 
sends most politicians to the cellar McAdoo says: “We can 
embargo commodities but we cannot embargo ideas. Russia 
has the absolute right to live under any form of govern- 
ment she chooses.” On the industrial question he says: “Ef- 
ficiency rests on codperation and contentment. It cannot be 
produced by compulsion. . . . In the future it must be the 
test of statesmanship that it shall bring about social jus- 
tice and make unnecessary violent paroxysms within the 
industrial fabric.” 

Size is McAdoo’s characteristic: size of understanding; 
size in the scale on which he acts; the vivid certainty of 
genius in seeing his goal; practical judgment and courage 
in selecting his route. 


Dives and Lazarus 


HE financial stringency in this country is at least do- 

ing one good thing in showing to everyone the fallacy 
underlying such phrases as “favorable exchange,” “fa- 
vorable balance of trade” and the like. The notion that 
one country can prosper the more because of the economic 
prostration of a rival has been scouted by students of eco- 
nomic science for a century, but it still lingers in the popu- 
lar mind and in the mind of politicians, which is often sub- 
popular. But we are all learning now that the bankruptcy 
of a nation is a menace to all its creditors; that the finan- 
cial collapse of a commercial rival is also the financial 
collapse of a customer, and that the best thing which could 
happen to the United States, from the most purely selfish 
point of view, would be to have the franc, the pound, the 
lira and the mark quoted at par and to have European in- 
dustry revived in full vigor. The increased prosperity of 
any nation should be a cause for rejoicing to all its neigh- 
bors, for some of the wealth is certain to overflow the ar- 
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tificial boundaries of the map. Economically, at least, we 
aré all members one of another. 


Wanted—A Better Congress 


UPPOSE that, as in England and most other European 

nations, our cabinet was selected from members of 
the legislative branch of the Government. How many of 
these ten positions could be competently filled? How many 
Senators and Representatives are of cabinet quality? 


Fair Play for the Interchurch 


World Movement 
By Shailer Mathews 


F discriminating sanity were ever needed it is in the 
[ee discussion of the Interchurch World Movement. 

The movement has given the world a succession of 
amazements, but none relatively greater than that wrought 
by the disclosure of its financial management and condi- 
tion. By June 1 the total expenses will be approximately 
$9,000,000, with the total income from gifts amounting to 
less than $3,000,000. The balance must be paid by the de- 
nominations that codperated, or raised by subscription. 
And the movement was supposed to be run on business 
principles by business men! 

Our first impulse is to shout for legislation against blue- 
sky financeering in the name of the Kingdom of God. But 
second thought brings pause to hasty words. 

The fact that the movement has not been as successful as 
was hoped does not justify the belief that it was a mistake. 
The contrary is true. The movement has been of incalcu- 
lable value and has been worth all it cost. It has strength- 
ened denominational treasuries while gaining little for it- 
self. The Northern Baptists, for instance, could not be ex- 
pected to raise $100,000,000 in 1924 for general denomina- 
tional work, if it were not for the publicity given by the 
Interchurch World Movement. 

The very denominations who declined to go into the 
movement shared in its benefits. There has never been a 
time when religion and the work of the Church have been 
more in evidence, where the attention of men has been 
more turned to vicarious causes, or where the Church has 
so understood the problems of its day. The Interchurch 
World Movement has helped produce this condition by the 
enormous amount of information it has put at the disposal 
of friend and foe. If there has been waste and over-free 
expenditure, there has also been atmosphere. 

Some religious denominations are likely to pull out from 
the Interchurch World Movement. Possibly this may be the 
only method to reéstablish confidence in codperative re- 
ligious work. At all events, there should be rigorous re- 
trenchment and complete reorganization. Protestant codp- 
eration has suffered a serious setback, but it is not impos- 
sible. 

The next great Protestant codperation must so organize it- 
self that waste will be stopped and amateur leaders will learn 
not to be indifferent to the uninspirational details of book- 
keeping. The Kingdom of God will certainly never come by 
financial plunging. Nor can efficiency on a large scale be 
extemporized. Methods may be justifiable and risks may be 
taken in a closely organized denomination like the Meth- 
odist, which are impracticable and undesirable in a joint 
movement of different denominations. 

It is no time for mutual recrimination. The churches have 
done a wonderfully big thing. Every argument for codpera- 
tion which led denominations to enter the Interchurch 
World Mowement a year ago is as strong today as it was 
then. The movement has failed in management, not in 
ideals; in control of expenditure, not in plans; in under- 
estimating denominationalism, not in its discovery that de- 
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nominations can codperate. As it is, it is better to’ have 
attempted the codperation which the Interchurch World 
Movement proposed than to have refused to codperate with 
Christian brethren. If the Interchurch World Movement is 
in debt today to the banks, the Christian Church is in debt 
to the Interchurch World Movement. It is no time for men 
who a year since had visions of a codperative Protestant- 
ism to deny their faith. 


Ambition Is My Middle Name 


HY is the first name so objectionable to great men? 

This question may be referred to a committee con- 
sisting of Gaius J. Caesar, George B. Shaw, Alexander M. 
Palmer, Hiram U. S. Grant, James Beauchamp Clark and 
Thomas W. Wilson. 


There Is No Royal Road 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


HE article “Why It Can’t Be Done” which was pub- 

lished in The Independent of April 17, has called forth 

a richly variegated lot of letters, ornate in style and 

expansive in thought. They all upbraid us for our little 

faith, or, worse, our unbelief; and each one maps the royal 
road to abundance which we have so blindly missed. 

Most of them are from cranks, of course, but cranks are 
sincere, and by that sign are different from politicians. 
What is more, every letter-writing crank speaks for thou- 
sands of convinced believers who vote, agitate and some- 
times strike, without bothering to write much or to make 
speeches. Crank letters, therefore, are not to be despised. 
They reveal important forces at work in democracies; 
forces of misunderstanding and waste which, of themselves, 
would knock out the millennium even if there were no other 
prohibitionist influences on the job. 

Look at a few examples. 

One writer tells us that we can bring production 
back to normal only by restricting credit and contract- 
ing our monetary circulation. Another one, by the 
same mail, advises us that misery can be made an end 
of by cutting the “currency” loose from the cause of 
all poverty, namely, the “gold basis,” and letting every- 
body make all the money he wants on other security, pref- 
erably land. To our disappointment this man neglects to 
explain why the inflation of the paper money of the world 
from $7,000,000,000 in 1914 to $56,000,000,000 in 1920 has 
not filled up a bigger hole in the bottomless pit of indigence. 
An anti-profiteer sees how to raise all the revenue needed 
for abolishing poverty by “swatting” the “brigand cor- 
porations” with excess profits taxes; but a single tax friend 
who neither slumbers nor sleeps while there remains op- 
portunity within free speech limits to present his argu- 
ment warns us that “unscientific” taxes on production are 
driving us head on to destruction. A syndicalist has 
brought together all the economic statistics that are left 
after “capitalistic lies” have been weeded out, and triumph- 
antly points to their “irrefutable” demonstration that un- 
der “the revolution” the proletariat will create “necessar- 
ies, comforts, education and recreation” for everybody then 
left alive by four hours’ work a day, but unhappily a disciple 
of Lenine butts in and proclaims that nobody will work 
those four hours unless “the dictatorship” of the “working 
millions” “militarizes” industry and “shoots up” the 
slackers! 

So there you are. These are only samples. But even so, 
they serve to sharpen the essential point made in the 
article that called them forth. Suppose it were admitted 
that mankind could create wealth enough to puteeverybody 
on easy street “if only we could agree” how to go about it. 
Plainly we don’t agree, and who and where is the person 
able to argue, or persuade, or fool us into agreement. 
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On one thing we do agree. Poverty can’t be abolished by 
individual effort only. Working at cross purposes with our 
neighbors won’t take us far. Only thru unity of plan and 
effective codperation can the mighty task be achieved, if 
at all, and unity of plan appears to be about the last thing 
we are ready for. This was the chief contention of the 
editorial, and every letter writer has either missed or ig- 
nored it. 

Won’t one of our correspondents tell us just how he 
proposes to get all the rest of us to accept not our own 
but his particular way of making a new heaven and a new 
earth. 


Thrift Note 


ESOLUTIONS of sympathy may be‘sent to the Ar- 

menians as substitutes for food and weapons. If you 
have no new resolutions a second-hand one, previously used 
in behalf of Ireland, will serve. 


Not So Black as They Are Painted 


ANY Francophobe “Liberals” could scarcely conceal 

their chagrin when the French troops actually 
evacuated Frankfort after promising to do so. They had 
assured everyone that France was quite as militaristic as 
Prussia and sought only an excuse to extend her boundaries 
for all time. The French have their faults, but they are 
not incapable of understanding the “point of honor.” 


The Coming Food Shortage 


By L. Wayne Arny 


HERE seems to be no doubt as to the probability of 
| a food shortage in the immediate future. Men close 
to the production end of the food business have been 
sounding warnings for several months past, but in most 
cases these warnings have fallen upon the ears of an in- 
credulous public which feels that the present high prices 
for foodstuffs are sufficient guarantee against any repetition 
of the food situation as it was during the war. It has been 
difficult for the man on the street to divorce from his mind 
the idea that the farmer has been making large profits 
from the present exorbitant food prices. He has had, there- 
fore, but little sympathy with the farmer in the latter’s 
recent complaints against the injustice of present economic 
conditions. 

Unfortunately, however, there are some very good rea- 
sons for discontent among farmers and it is very probable 
that the point of actual food shortage will be reached soon- 
er than is generally realized. The immediate trouble is a 
labor problem, for the farmer faces a situation in which 
he is expected to produce more food with less help. He is 
naturally becoming seriously discouraged over the pros- 
pects of accomplishing it. Labor, in turn, is scarce because 
the farmer is unable to meet industrial competition; it is 
impossible for him to pay the wages that are being paid 
in the cities. 

As an illustration, it has been found that the labor in- 
come of a group of farmers in a good agricultural com- 
munity was $420 last year. Ten years ago it was $337. The 
advance has not been great enough to parallel the general 
rise in price level of other commodities and, as a result, the 
number of farmers in that community decreased from 266 
to 156 in the ten year period. It has been predicted that 
1000 farmers will go out of business in New England 
this year. 

This situation is gradually becoming known, Senator 
Arthur Capper, in a recent speech before the Senate said: 
“Unless substantial rewards are given for farm work a 
food shortage is inevitable—and it will not be long in com- 
ing.” In the same vein, a leading farm paper has published 
an editorial in its last issue which begins: “There can be 
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Knott in Dallas News 
CONFIRMATION BREATHLESSLY 
AWAITED c 
It is persistently rumored that 
the backbone of old Hi Price has 
been broken in one or more 
places. G. H. Public is said to be 
the man who struck the blow. 
Acted in self defense, it is 
claimed. News creates sensation 
all over the country 











Thomas in Detroit News 
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The make-up is different, but the results are the same 




















Harding in Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle 


WEAKENING UNDER 
THE STRAIN 
Leave ’em alone 
and they'll come 
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Stimson in Dayton Daily News. 
HOT SUNSHINE IS RUINOUS TO 
MUSHROOMS 
The sunbeams spell “tightening of 
money market, no more inflation of 
credit”; and they are making it rather 
warm for the speculator 
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Have the poor fish stopped biting? Hunting the profiteer 
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no question about the shortage of food that is due for next 
winter. The situation is worse in some respects than during 
the war.” Reflecting the general discouragement among 
farmers, the following letter written by a farmer that has 
been successful after a lifetime of hard work on the farm, 
is significant: 

My last boy of five boys has just left me to go to work 
in the village at about $25 per week. Can’t blame the boys much, 
but this is more than I can pay on the farm and get by. Those 
cussed village chaps are not satisfied with $4 to $6 a day, but 
want $1 an hour and short days are driving us farmers all back 
to the wall, and now they want to stick on daylight saving as 
they call it. I hope those fellows will see the time when they 
stand in the bread line and have to pay 40 cents per loaf for 
their bread and $6 per bushel for their potatoes, and it is fast 
coming to that. I have not decided whether I will sell out the 
farm or just stay and raise enough for myself and family. 

The facts in the case are these: the farmer is perfectly 
willing to work long hours and for prolonged periods in 
order to produce food. He has not as yet been turned aside 
by the-general demand for shorter working hours, and it is 
doubtful if he ever will. He is trained for hard work, but 
unfortunately he cannot produce the food that must feed 
the country without adequate help. Farm labor has come 
under the influence of city conditions and is following the 
lure of exorbitant wages; wages that are utterly beyond 
the reach of even the most prosperous farmers at this time 
when the margin of profit in food production is so near the 
ragged edge of zero. The result, of course, is alarming and 
accounts for the present migration from the farm to the 
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city not only by the men who were formerly content with 
the conditions of the farmhand, but also by farm owners 
who are giving up a life that appeals to them and for which 
they are by training best fitted to pursue, for one that has 
little more than high wages to commend it. 

One farm paper that caters to rural advertising of the 
“help wanted” classification printed in its last issue sixty- 
three appeals for farm help, but only sixteen for positions 
wanted. The latter group consisted mostly of inquiries for 
such positions as estate superintendents, managers, and 
“bosses” of various kinds. Not one, however, seemed anxious 
for a job as a plain, hardworking farmhand. Those who 
advertised for help offered, on an average, $50 per month 
and ‘board, which represents probably the wage limit under 
present conditions. It is equivalent to about $23 per week, 
a wage that almost any competent clerk can command for 
eight or less hours a day, in comfortable working environ- 
ment and with an absolute freedom from the business risks 
of the farmer, The whole situation results in a labor com- 
petition that is working disastrously for the farmer and one 
that must inevitably develop serious economic conditions 
which will be costly to adjust. 

The adjustment, based upon the experience in the past, 
must come from a food scarcity sufficiently serious to cause 
prices for food to advance to a point where the farmer can 
make sufficient profit to enable him to pay wages that will 
compete fairly with the industries. He will then get the 
labor and produce the food. Until that time comes, how- 
ever, the unsatisfactory conditions of today must continue. 








I return herewith, without my signature, House Joint 
Resolution 327, intended to repeal the Joint Resolution of 
April 6, 1917, declaring a state of war to exist between the 
United States and Germany, and the Joint Resolution of 
December 7, 1917, declaring a state of war to exist between 
the United States and the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
and to declare a state of peace. I have not felt at liberty to 
sign this resolution because I cannot bring myself to become 
party’ to an action which would place ineffaceable stain 
upon the gallantry and honor of the United States. 


The resolution seeks to establish peace with the German 
Empire without exacting from the German Government any 
action by way of setting right the infinite wrongs which it 
did to the peoples whom it attacked and whom we professed 
it our purpose to assist when we entered the war. Have 
we sacrificed the lives of more than 100,000 Americans and 
ruined the lives of thousands of others and brought upon 
thousands of American families an unhappiness that can 
never end for purposes which we do not now care to state 
or take further steps to attain? 


The attainment of these purposes is provided for in the 
Treaty of Versailles by terms deemed adequate by the lead- 
ing statesmen and experts of all the great peoples who were 
associated in the war against Germany. Do we now not care 
to join in the effort to secure them? 


We entered the war most reluctantly. Our people were 
profoundly disinclined to take part in a European war, and 
at last did so, only because they became convinced that it 
could not in truth be regarded as only a European war, but 
must be regarded as a war in which civilization itself was 
involved and human rights of every kind as against a belli- 
gerent Government. Moreover, when we entered the war 
we set forth very definitely the purposes for which we 
entered, partly because we did not wish to be considered 
as merely taking part in a European contest. This Join‘ 
Resolution which I return does not seek to accomplish any 
of these objects, but in effect makes a complete surrender 
of the rights of the United States so far as the German Gov- 
ernment is concerned. 


A treaty of peace was signed at Versailles on the twenty- 
eighth of June last which did seek to accomplish the objects 








Wilson Vetoes Peace of Dishonor 





which we had declared to be in our minds, because all the 
great governments and peoples which united against Ger- 
many had adopted our declarations of purpose as their own 
and had in solemn form embodied them in communications 
to the German Government preliminary to the armistice of 
November 11, 1918, But the treaty as signed at Versailles 
has been rejected by the Senate of the United States, tho 
it has been ratified by Germany. By that rejection and by 
its methods we had in effect declared that we wish to draw 
apart and pursue objects and interests of our own, unham- 
pered by any connections of interest or of purpose with other 
governments and peoples. 


Notwithstanding the fact that upon our entrance into the 
war we professed to be seeking to assist in the maintenance 
of common interests, nothing is said in this resolution about 
the freedom of navigation upon the seas, or the reduction 
of armaments, or the vindication of the rights of Belgium, 
or the rectification of wrongs done to France, or the release 
of the Christian populations of the Ottoman Empire from 
the intolerable subjugation which they have had for so many 
generations to endure, or the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Polish State, or the continued maintenance of any kind 
of understanding among the great powers of the world which 
would be calculated to prevent in the future such outrages 
as Germany attempted and in part consummated. 


We have now, in effect, declared that we do not care to 
take any further risks or to assume any further responsi- 
bilities with regard to the freedom of nations or the sacred- 
ness of international obligations or the safety of independent 
peoples. Such a peace with Germany—a peace in which none 
of the essential interests which we had at heart when we 
entered the war is safeguarded—is, or ought to be, incon- 
ceivable, as inconsistent with the dignity of the United 
States, with the rights and liberties of her citizens, and with 
the very fundamental conditions of civilization. 


I hope that in these statements I have sufficiently set 
forth thé reasons why I have felt it incumbent upon me to 
withhold my signature. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
The White House, May 27, 1920. 
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Knox Resolution Fails 


RESIDENT Wilson’s veto message, stigmatizing as 

dishonorable the Knox resolution for a separate peace, 
has sealed its fate. The House of Representatives sus- 
tained the veto on May 28; 220 Representatives voted to 
override the President’s veto and 152 voted in the ‘nega- 
tive. The vote was very close to party lines and to former 
test votes on the Knox resolution. Two Republicans, Rep- 
resentatives Kelley of Michigan and Fuller of Massachu- 
setts, supported the President, and seventeen Democrats, 
a majority of them being from Tammany constituencies, 
joined with the Republicans. The debate was a keen one 
and the Democratic leaders repeatedly challenged the Re- 
publicans to repeal the war-time legislation if all they 
sought was a restoration of normal process of law within 
the United States. Representative Porter of the Foreign 
Affairs.Committee charged the President with designing 
“to retain and continue to use these drastic war laws as a 
means of compelling the Senate of the United States to 
surrender its prerogatives.” 

The failure of the House to override the veto of the 
Knox resolution means that the United States will remain 
in a nominal state of war until the Treaty of Versailles is 
resubmitted to the Senate and the conditions of ratification 
are agreed on between the President and the Senate. This 
may not occur until after the November elections if the 
Treaty issue goes into the campaign. 


Busy Congress’ 


HE last days of a Congressional session are always 

congested with urgent business, and this is particular- 
ly the case when a Presidential campaign is in prospect 
and Congressmen begin to wonder how much of a record 
of achievement they can show to the voters and praise in 
the party conventions. In addition to the consideration of 
foreign affairs, of the soldier bonus bill and of the revenue 
measures which might make a bonus possible, Congress has 
also had before it the regular program of appropriations. 
The House and Senate reached agreement on the Naval 
Appropriation Bill, carrying about $436,000,000 and note- 
worthy for an appropriation of $20,000,000 for naval avia- 
tion, mainly with the purpose of protecting the Pacific 
coast. The Senate desired still heavier appropriations, but 
agreed to a compromize in conference. The Army Reor- 
ganization Bill was also readjusted. The Senate proposal 
for federalization of the National Guard was abandoned 
and the National Guard left in practically its pre-war 
status. The size of the regular army was limited to 297,000 
officers and men. 

A Congressional Commission representing both Houses 
has recommended an increase in the salaries of the men in 
the postal service. The initial increase in the postal budget 
under the new salary scale would amount to $33,000,000 
the first year and rise to $43,000,000 in the third year after 
the increases go into effect. Postal clerks and letter carriers 
would receive increases of $150 to $250 annually and super- 
visory officers, earning less than $5,000 a year, an annual 
increase averaging $400. The eight hour day and reasonable 
periods for vacation and sick leave with pay are also recom- 
mended. Bills will be introduced embodying these recom- 
mendations. There has long been complaint that with doubled 
prices for everything the old rates of pay in the postal 
service could no longer attract competent men and that in 


consequence there had been a marked falling off in the ef- 
ficiency of mail deliveries in all parts of the United States. 
Until after the armistice this deterioration of service was 
ascribed to war conditions, but with the restoration of peace 
complaints have become even more numerous and it is no 
longer questionable that there has been an administrative 
breakdown. 

- Perhaps the most constructive achievement of the pres- 
ent Congress, the McCormick-Good bill providing for a 
modified form of the Federal budget system, is described 
by Senator McCormick himself in the present issue of The 
Independent. 


Bonus Bill Passes House 


HE House of Representatives has gone on record by 

an overwhelming majority, tho perhaps with some 
mental reservations due to the uncertainty of action by the 
Senate, in favor of a bonus to veterans of the Great War. 
The debate and the roll call showed that neither party is 
entitled to the credit or discredit arising from a consist- 
ent record for or againt the measure. Party lines vanished 
for once in an intensely partizan session; 174 Republicans, 
112 Democrats and three independents supported the meas- 
ure, and forty Republicans united with fifty-two Demo- 
crats to oppose it. Altho the measure was principally of 
Republican authorship, Representative Mann, former party 
leader in the House, and Representative Cannon, former 
Speaker, were among the forty members of the party who 
opposed it. 

In order to get speedy action on the bonus measure, its 
advocate secured a special rule suspending the rules of 
the House for six legislative days. This motion was hotly 
contested as a “gag law” to shut off debate and make 
amendments impossible. The rule suspending the rules, 
curtailing debate and preventing amendments was finally 
carried by 220 votes to 165 after an unsuccessful attempt 
to have it declared out of order. Debate on the bill itself 
was limited to forty minutes, but owing to the fact that the 
bill was being jammed thru under a suspension of the rules 
a two-thirds vote was necessary to pass it. The brief period 
of debate allowed contributed little to the discussion of 
the question and -was chiefly notable for the excitement 
and disorder which prevailed. The final roll call gave a ma- 
jority of 289 to 92 in favor of the bonus, which was far 
above the necessary two-thirds. The bill was therefore sent 
at once to the Senate where it will probably encounter 
much more difficulty and delay than it did in the House. 


The Wilson Platform 


UCH light is thrown on the policy of the Adminis- 

tration in the coming San Francisco Convention by 
President Wilson’s emphatic endorsement of the platform 
adopted by the State Convention of Virginia. President 
Wilson informed Senator Glass of Virginia “that the senti- 
ments expressed in this notable document are in full ac- 
cord with my own views, especially the statements which 
set forth the attitude of the party on the League of Na- 
tions and the pressing problems of peace, finance and re- 
construction.” 

The Virginia platform, which the President desires to 
have taken as a model and precedent for the national plat- 
form of the Democratic party is a lengthy, dignified and 
well-exprest defense of the achievements of the Adminis- 
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tration in peace and war. The League of Nations is com- 
mended as “the surest, if not the only, practicable means 
of maintaining the permanent peace of the world and ter- 
minating the insufferable burden of great military and 
naval establishments.” Prompt ratification of the Treaty 
“without reservations which would impair its essential in- 
tegrity,” is urged, which indicates that President Wilson, 
who commended the platform without qualification, is still 
willing to agree to purely “interpretative” reservations. 
The Democratic tariff, currency and banking laws and 
war taxation are commended as having made possible the 
sound financing of the war. The Democratic record on labor 
legislation is commended and strikes and lockouts deplored. 
The Republican Congress is accused of extravagant ex- 
penditure and failure to readjust taxation to a peace-time 
basis. “An indiscriminate bonus” is opposed, tho generosity 
to disabled veterans is urged. Merchant vessels constructed 
by the Government should be sold “as soon as practicable to 
citizens of the United States.” President Wilson is com- 
mended for his support of woman suffrage; which is the 
more remarkable since Virginia has failed to ratify the equal 
suffrage amendment. As Virginia is largely agricultural 
great stress is laid on the development of the farm loan 
system, the Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension Act, the 
expansion of the rural mail service and the parcels post, 
whereas the Republicans “have failed utterly to propose 
one single measure to make rural life more tolerable” since 
they gained control of Congress. From start to finish it is a 
“point with pride” platform, 100 per cent satisfied with 
the accomplishments of the Democratic administration 
since 1913. 


The High Cost of Politics 


HE Senate, on motion of Senator Borah, has ordered 
a sweeping investigation of all pre-convention cam- 
paign budgets. The aspirants for the Presidency and their 
campaign managers are pursued by an inquisitive commit- 
tee which demands to know, in the language of the Sen- 
ate resolution, “the campaign expentitures of the various 
Presidential candidates in both parties, the names of the 
persons, firms or corporations subscribing, the amount con- 
tributed, the method of expenditure of said sums and all 
facts in relation thereto, not only as to the subscriptions of 
money and expenditures thereof, but as to the use of any 
other means or influence, including the promise or use of 
patronage and the providing of funds for setting up con- 
testing delegations, and all other facts in relation there- 
to that would not only be of public interest, but would aid 
the Congress in any necessary remedial legislation rela- 
tive to this growing evil.” Point is given to the reference to 
“contesting delegations” by the fact that of the 984 votes 
in the Republican Convention, 137 are contested by rival 
delegations. Nearly all of these contests are between fac- 
tions in the states of the “Solid South,” where the Repub- 
lican party exists merely as an outline sketch of an or- 
ganization. Most of the southern delegations are unpledged 
and of uncertain allegiance, but General Wood and Gov- 
ernor Lowden are interested in some of the contests. 
Governor Lowden’s campaign, it was learned, had cost 
about $415,000, of which the greater part was contributed 
by the Governor himself. Major General Wood’s managers, 
on the other hand, had received heavy contributions. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Mr. Sprague, treasurer of the 
Wood campaign, over $1,180,000 had been raised to sec ive 
his nomination. Most of this sum was spent in publicity 
work, as General Wood, unlike the other candidates, had 
carried the campaign into nearly every state in the Union 
instead of concentrating on a single state or section. 
Colonel Proctor personally advanced over $500,000 to the 
Wood campaign. 
While the Wood and Lowden campaign funds were the 
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largest, vast expenditures were admitted by the represen- 
tatives of other aspirants. Even Senator Johnson, the 
“poor man’s candidate,” was supported by a $200,000 fund, 
according to Mr. McCabe, treasurer of the Johnson cam- 
paign. The National Hoover Republican Club raised $62,000 
and there were self-supporting local clubs also in vari- 
ous states. No single contribution of over $1,000 was made 
to the Hoover movement. Governor Edwards of New Jer- 
sey had a campaign fund of $12,900; Senator Owen of Ok- 
lahoma, $9,410; Senator Sutherland of West Virginia, 
$4,280; Governor Cox of Ohio, $22,000; Senator Poindexter 
of Washington, over $60,000; Attorney General Palmer, 
$59,610; Senator Harding of Ohio, $113,100; Governor 
Coolidge of Massachusetts, $68,375; President Butler of Co- 
lumbia, $40,550; Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, $3,300. 
Difficulty was found in discovering any campaign fund for 
Mr. McAdoo, as he is not connected with any organization 
and has refused to make an active campaign. Mr. Baruch 
denied the rumor that he had financed the publicity move- 
ment for Mr. McAdoo. More money has been spent already 
by various Republican aspirants to secure the nomination 
at Chicago than has usually been required to secure an elec- 
tion and finance an entire national campaign. The Demo- 
crats, with their comparatively moderate budgets, see 
great political capital in the Senate investigation, tho the 
Republicans hint that the Democrats spent less on the 
primary campaign only because their nomination is’ not so 
much sought after as the Republican. 
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Aerial photography is giving us a new and a more comprehensive view? 
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Ohio Amendments Upheld 


HE Supreme Court of the United States has decided 

that the provision of the Ohio state constitution which 
extends the referendum to the ratification of Federal con- 
stitutional amendments is invalid. In its decision the 
court declared: 

The framers of the Constitution might have adopted a differ- 
ent method. Ratification might have been left to the vote of the 
people, or to some authority. of Government other than that 
selected. The language of the article is plain and admits of no 
doubt in its interpretation. It is not the function of courts or 
legislative bodies, national or state, to alter the method which 
the Constitution has fixed. Ratification by a state of a 
constitutional amendment is not an act of legislation within the 
proper sense of the word. It is but the expression of the assent 
of the state to the proposed amendment. 


This decision involves the fate of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, establishing Federal prohibition, and of the pro- 
jected nineteenth amendment for Federal woman suffrage. 
Altho the eighteenth amendment was formally declared to 
have been adopted, the liquor interests hoped to prove its 
unconstitutionality in the courts. As one method to this 
end they made use of the Ohio law and asked to have the 
courts nullify the ratification of the amendment by the 
Ohio legislature on the ground that as no popular referen- 
dum had confirmed the action of the legislature ratification 
was incomplete. The Supreme Court of Ohio had confirmed 
this view and the “wets” were hopeful that the Supreme 
Court of the United States would agree. But the present 
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decision apparently removes the last hope of destroying 
the eighteenth amendment in the courts. 

The. Ohio law was also relied on by the anti-suffragists. 
The Ohio legislature has ratified the equal suffrage amend- 
ment, but no popular referendum has confirmed this action. 
Had the decision of the court sustained the Ohio law the 
number of states which have ratified the amendment would 
be reduced from thirty-five to thirty-four, or, in other 
words, it would be necessary to capture two more states 
instead of one to establish equal suffrage. As it is, there 
are suffrage contests on foot in Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, Vermont and Connecticut and if favorable action 
can be secured in any one of these states before No- 
vember the nineteenth amendment will become a fact. The 
Republican National Committee has passed a resolution 
demanding immediate action by Governors and Legisla- 
tures in Republican states. The party state convention in 
Vermont has taken similar action. The Governor of Con- 
necticut has definitely refused to call a special session of 
the state legislature on the question. The Delaware Senate 
has been won to the cause of equal suffrage, but the House 
was more obstinate. In North Carolina and Louisiana the 
politicians who are in touch with President Wilson and 
the national administration are favorable, but the senti- 
ment of “states rights” keeps the legislatures resistant to 
pressure from Washington. 


Presbyterians Leave Interchurch 


HE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at 

Philadelphia has voted to withdraw from further ac- 
tive participation in the Interchurch World Movement. The 
resolution offered by Mr. John Willis Baer and adopted by 
the Assembly provides: 

That the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church decline 
to incur any further financial obligations for the Interchurch 
World Movement, as now organized and controlled; that it ter- 
minates its relationship with the said movement and withdraws 
any representative it may have therein. 

The resolution further provides that the Church pay 
promptly any “amount already underwritten in behalf of 
the Interchurch World Movement” and that an additional 
sum of $100,000 be granted for the year 1920-1921, but 
only on condition that the Movement “has been organized 
so as to insure an efficient and economical administration 
of its affairs and the adoption of a budget for the year 
1920-1921 not in excess of $1,000,000.” 

~The General Assembly went on record in favor of the 
League of Nations. The failure of the Senate to ratify the 
Treaty was condemned and immediate acceptance of the 
Covenant without reservations or with “reservations to 
which no righteous man could find objections” was urged. 
American financial aid to Armenia was recommended. 


Senate Blocks Armenia Mandate 


HE Senate Foreign Relations Committee has taken a 

definite stand against an American mandate for Ar- 
menia. Only four members of the committee, Senators 
Williams of Mississippi, Hitchcock of Nebraska, Smith of 
Arizona and Pittman of Nevada, opposed the resolution, 
which was offered by Senator Brandegee: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring) that the Congress hereby respectfully declines to grant 
to the Executive the power to accept a mandate over Armenia 
as requested in the message of the President dated May 24, 1920. 


Senators Lodge, McCumber, Borah, Brandegee, Knox, 
Harding, Fall, Johnson, New and Moses, Republicans, and 
Senator Shields, Democrat, voted for the Brandegee reso- 
lution of rejection and Senator Lodge so reported to the 
Senate. The apparent opposition between the President. 
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of an American mandate in Armenia may add another 
issue to the campaign of 1920. 

On June 1, the Senate voted its approval of the report 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, rejecting the Ar- 
menian mandate. On the final test vote the Republicans 
voted as a unit against accepting a mandate and were joined 
by thirteen Democrats, Senators Beckham, Chamberlain, 
Dial, Gerry, Harris, Myers, Nugent, Pomerene, Reed, 
Shields, Smith of Georgia, Thomas, and Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts. Twenty-three Democrats only remained loyal to 
President Wilson. 


The Bourgeois Bolshevist 


HE Soviet Government has shown itself shrewd in 
gt selecting Gregory Krassin as its first commercial en- 
voy to the outside world. For he is not a politician, but an 
engineer, not a revolutionist but a business man, not a 
believer in Bolshevism but an open advocate of capitalistic 
methods of industrial management. He was born of a 
bourgeois family in the province of Tobolsk, Siberia. He 
studied first at the Modern School of Tiumen and then 
took his engineering course at the St. Petersburg Tech- 
nological Institute. While a student at the capital he was 
converted to Socialism and became a friend of Lenin, who 
was studying law at the University. Krassin took the side 
of the Duma in its conflict with the Czar and was arrested 
by the Government at Viborg in 1907, but was subsequent- 
ly released and amnestied. 

When he entered the service of the famous electrical 
firm of Siemens-Schuckert at Berlin he became a German 
subject, Later he was sent back to St. Petersburg to take 
charge of the Russian branch of that firm. During the war 
he rendered notable service to the Czar’s Government in 
the management of a munition factory and in the consoli- 
dation of large financial corporations. 

He was opposed to the Bolshevist revolution of Novem- 
ber, 1917, and refused Lenin’s offer of a Government post 
because he put no faith in communism and foresaw that 
the hasty nationalization of railroads and industries would 
prove ruinous. It turned out as he feared or worse, but 
when he saw that Russia was being attacked on all sides 
by the Allied Powers and that universal famine and pesti- 
lence would result from the ill-timed experiments of fa- 
natical theorists and incompetent committees he consented 
to enter the service of the Soviet in the hope of bringing 
some sort of order out of the chaos. He accepted the posi- 
tion of Commissioner of Transport on condition that he 
be allowed to restore discipline on the railroads and repair 
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shops. He gradually eliminated the political Bolshevists 
from the management and replaced them with technicians 
regardless of party. He forced the local committees of em- 
ployees into subordination to central expert control. He 
permitted no interference with the running of trains. 
When the employees of the Nikolai station at Petrograd 
requisitioned a provision train he had it recovered and 
four of the men shot. As President of the Committee for 
Supplying the Needs of the Army he has speeded up the 
manufacture of ammunition and shoes and kept the Soviet 
troops sufficiently supplied to hold their own against the 
armies, which were furnished with all they needed from the 
surplus stocks of the Allies. It is said to be thru his in- 
fluence that Lenin and Trotzky have abandoned their plan 
of equal pay and the control of industries by local com- 
mittees of the workingmen and have substituted instead 
pay by piecework and high salaries to competent man- 
agers. 

In spite of Krassin’s frank criticism of their most cher- 
ished dogmas the Bolsheviki have not been able to dispense 
with his services. They realized that however little he 
might like their system he was doing his best to make it 
work and that it would not be possible to find so efficient 
an industrial engineer to take his place. He is reported 
to have said to one of his friends: “Who still believes in 
Socialism in Russia? In any case, not I nor Lenin.” In a 
recent report to the Popular Economic Council he said: 
“I must say that life has shown itself stronger than com- 
munistic doctrines and until we recognize as absolutely im- 
possible the establishment of economic life under our ré- 
gime as it exists at present we can do nothing.” 

Krassin is now about fifty and his black hair and fuil 
beard are turning gray. He is active and alert, enthusias- 
tic and indefatigable at work, quick to grasp details and 
prompt in decision. 


London Receives Soviet Envoy 


REGORY Krassin, commercial commissioner of the 

Russian Soviet Republic, is now in London with a staff 
of experts to arrange for the restoration of trade rela- 
tions. He was invited to a cabinet conference at 10 Down- 
ing Street, where he had a long talk with Lloyd George, the 
Prime Minister; Bonar Law, leader of the House of Com- 
mons; Earl Curzon, Secretary for Foreign Affairs; Sir 
Robert Horne, Minister of Labor, and Cecil B. Harms- 
worth, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Later Kras- 
sin and his colleagues will confer with the premiers of 
France and Italy, since he has come over at the invitation 
of the Supreme Council, not of any one government in 
particular. 

Ostensibly his mission is restricted to commerce and 
does not involve recognition of the Soviet Government, 
but since all of the trade of Russia, external and internal, 
is controlled by the Soviet and since all the financial and 
commercial questions considered have a political aspect, it 
will be impossible to keep the conferences to the specified 
field. Premier Nitti of Italy is openly in favor of full of- 
ficial recognition of the Soviet Government and Premier 
Lloyd George has for more than a year been working 
toward that end tho prevented from taking any active 
steps because of the opposition of the Tories, on whom he 
relies for support. The Labor party and Asquith wing 
of the Liberals urge recognition. The Labor leaders have 
served notice on the British Government that if they come 
into power they will not be bound by any secret agree- 
ments to support the Poles or any other people in a war 
against Russia. The London dockers have refused to load 
ships with munitions bound for Poland, thus siding with 
the Soviet Government. 

After the conference of Krassin with Lloyd George it 
was announced that the Soviet trade commission would 
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open headquarters in London for carrying on commerce 
between Russia and Great Britain. The office will be under 
the supervision of the Overseas Trade Department of the 
British Government. Parliament has voted an extended 
appropriation to the Overseas Department in order to 
guarantee British engaging in Russian trade from loss 
due to insecure credits, uncertain exchange and other im- 
pediments to commerce. These securities may be extended 
to other members of the League of Nations, but since the 
United States remains outside the League and still re- 
fuses to permit trade with Russia, American merchants 
will not share in these privileges. A delegation of British 
trade unionists, codperatives and labor leaders is now, by 
authorization of the British Government, in Moscow to 
investigate conditions in Russia and to see how commerce 
can be carried on under the new régime. 


Russian Trade Opportunities 


RASSIN claims that Russia is now prepared to export 

timber, tar, turpentine, flax and hemp to the value of 
$250,000,000. Since the Soviet has captured Baku it will be 
able to supply petroleum. The conquest of the Ukraine and 
the Caucasus puts the Soviet in possession of the chief grain 
and coal fields of Russia. The Soviet also has now control of 
Turkestan, which can produce more cotton than is needed 
for home consumption. But the chief advantage of Russia 
in this bargaining is the possession of nine-tenths of the 
platinum deposits of the world. Since platinum is indis- 
pensible for many scientific and industrial processes and 
much in demand for jewelry and photography, the world at 
large has suffered for the lack of it since the Russian sup- 
ply has been shut off. The store of platinum that has accu- 
mulated may now be used to pay for the machinery and 
manufactures that Russia needs. It is further intimated 
that the Soviet Government is willing to grant.a monopoly 
of the Ural platinum mines to some outside corporation for 
a billion dollars. The anxiety of Italy to make peace with 
Soviet Russia is in order to open up Odessa, from which 


‘used to come a large part of the Italian cereals. The British 


governmental Board of Trade reports that the world’s food 
supply next fall will be only 65 per cent of the normal. 
Since England is chiefly dependent upon outside sources for 
her food supply, such a scarcity would mean higher prices, 
causing unrest in labor circles probably worse than would 
result from raising the barrier against Bolshevik propa- 
ganda. Before the war England imported annually from 
Russia wheat to the value of $10,000,000, barley $9,000,000, 
butter $17,000,000 and eggs $23,000,000, and the lack of 
these has been severely felt. 

On the other hand, it is questioned whether Russia could 
now supply any great amount of food or other products 
even if the embargo is raised. The Ukraine, which is the 
richest part of Russia, has been overrun by various armies 
and ravaged by marauders for the last three years. The 
Russian peasants refuse to.raise more than they need them- 
selves and decline to sell to the Soviet since its money is 
worthless and it cannot supply them with the goods they 
need. The chief cause of the destitution in the Russian cities 
is doubtless the breakdown of the transportation system. 
Sixty per cent of the locomotives are now continuously out 
of repair. But even if new rolling stock and agricultural 
machinery were immediately supplied it would not suffice 
to relieve the food shortage before next year. 

But if Russia is short of goods to exchange she is abun- 
dantly able to pay cash for whatever she wants. The Soviet 
is better supplied with gold, and, what is more than equiva- 
lent, platinum and precious stones, than any other govern- 
ment, for it has virtually abolished money for internal cir- 
culation and has confiscated the treasures of the imperial 
family and the Orthodox Church. The Soviet is said to have 
$500,000,000 in gold now on hand. 
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Marous in New York Times 
. Germany’s opportunity 


But the French protest vehemently against Krassin’s 
proposal to pay in gold for what he is trying to buy in 
England. Their objections are three: that the gold is stolen 
by the Bolsheviki; that if locomotives are supplied they 
will be used for the transportation of troops to crush out 
Poland and Ukrainia; and that the gold should be first em- 
ployed to pay Russia’s debts to her Allies. French loans 
and investments in Russia amount to over five billion dol- 
lars and the French Government is opposed to restoring 
any kind of commercial or diplomatic relations with Russia 
until guarantees are given that all the debts of the old 
régime are to be paid in full. The Soviet Government has 
several times intimated its willingness to assume the im- 
perial indebtedness in exchange for official recognition, but 
perhaps it would not be quite so ready to do so now in view 
ef its recent military successes. Washington dispatches, 
however, state that our Government is convinced that Bol- 
shevist rule is on the verge of collapse and will be shortly 
overthrown on account of the ruin which it has brought 
upon the Russian people. 


The Two Turkish Governments 


OW that the Turkish peace treaty is ready the dif- 

ficulty is to find any responsible Government to sign 
it. The Sultan still reigns in Constantinople, but his 
writ does not carry east of the Bosphorus nor west 
of the Chatalja line. Even in his capital he is 
openly flouted and secretly thwarted. For Anatolia, 
the homeland of the’ Turks, is under the sway of the 
rebel Nationalist Mustapha Kemal Pasha, who regards 
himself as the true protector of Islam. An extraordinary 
court martial at Constantinople summons to be tried for 
treason Mustapha Kemal and his colleagues in the Na- 
tionalist Government, Ali Fuad Pasha, former command- 
er of the Twentieth Turkish Army Corps, and Rustem 
Bey, former Turkish Ambassador to the United States, 
and when they do not appear in court solemnly con- 
demns them to death. But the condemned men reply that 
the Sultan is a prisoner in Constantinople and his Gov- 
ernment the tool of the British, whose troops now hold 
the city. He may still be the Sultan of Turkey, but he can- 
not be Caliph of Islam unless he is free. 

The two Governments, that of Constantinople and that 
of Angora, have only one thing in common, their opposi- 
tion to the proposed peace terms. Mustapha Kemal says: 

The aim of the Nationalists here is to keep the Turkish lands 
for the Turks, maintaining the integrity of Turkey as it stood 
when the armistice was signed. The Nationalists act by resisting 
execution of the terms of the treaty where they conflict with our 


ideas. This is a people’s movement, Without their support it will 
die. We are depending, too, upon the aid of all Islam. The 
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Turks are the last of the Moslem races to remain free, and Islam 
will strive to keep them free. We have ample assurances from 
the Moslems of other lands that they will do their share to 
hamper the enemy. Most of them live in countries conquered by 
the British, and now it is the British who want to crush us. 
We have come to the last of their crusade against Islam, and 
today Islam is aroused to the danger. 

Why was the principle of self-determination applied to the 
Armenians and Greeks in Turkey and not to the Turks. Where 
is the fair play of civilized Europe, which condemns the Turk? 
The peace terms were conceived by imperialists, without regard 
to the principles of justice. 

In Constantinople a mass meeting of five thousand 
Turks was held in a park adjoining the mosque of St. 
Sofia and, marvelous to relate, an unveiled woman ad- 
dressed the crowd. This was Fatima Hanem, who said: 

We shall never consent to be separated from Thrace and 
Smyrna, with their historical monuments. The cross shall never 
be raised over our mosques. We believe in the Wilsonian prin- 
ciples and are confident that adequate application of them will 
be made eventually. 


These threats are being backed with some show of force. 
In Adrianople the Turkish commandant, Jafar Tayar, is 
said to have an army of 40,000 Turks and Bulgars ready 
to resist the Greeks when they shall attempt to take pos- 
session of Thrace, which was assigned to them by the 
peace treaty. On the Asia Minor side the Greeks may have 
a worse time for the Nationalists are gathering about 
Smyrna in sufficient force to drive out the Greeks unless 
they get support from the Allies. 

The French are withdrawing from Cilicia, leaving the 
Armenians of that district defenseless before the Turks. 
But on the other hand a French column has fought its 
way up from the Syrian coast to Aintab, which has been 
besieged by the Turks for two months. 


D’Annunzio Seizes Durazzo 


APTAIN Gabriele d’Annunzio, who has held Fiume 
for eight months, seems now determined to extend his 
power down the Adriatic coast. He has sent an expedition 
southward by sea and taken possession of Durazzo, the 
chief seaport of Albania. Albania is one of the unsolved 
problems of the peace. The Greeks claim the southern part 
of it. The Serbs claim the northern part of it. The Italians 
claim all of it. The Albanians claim independence. The 
secret treaty of London provided for the partition of Al- 
bania among the Powers. Italy was to get Avlona (Valona), 
the port nearest the Italian peninsula so as to give Italy 
command of both sides of the entrance to the Adriatic Sea. 
Italy also was to have a protectorate over the rest of Al- 
bania not otherwise appropriated. 
But President Wilson held that the United States was 
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not bound by secret treaties which had not been com- 
municated to the American Government when America was 
asked to come into the war and which were incompatible 
with the peace terms publicly accepted by the Allies. Ac- 
cordingly he questioned the right of the Allies to divide 
and dispose of the Albanians without their knowledge and 
consent. In the midst of the war and apparently without 
the approval of France and England, Italy declared Al- 
bania an Italian protectorate. Recently it has been rumored 
that the Italian troops were being withdrawn from all 
parts of Albania except Avlona. 

Fiume was by agreement of Italy, France, England and 
Russia in the treaty of London assigned to the Croats 
(Yugoslavs) as their seaport. In the city proper Italians 
predominate, but the surrounding country is strongly 
Slavic. The working class of Fiume is largely Slavic, but 
they mostly live in the suburb of Susshak, which is sep- 


_ arated from Fiume by a small stream and connected with 


it by a bridge. Fiume is held by d’Annunzio’s forces, but 
Susshak is occupied by regular Italian troops. A barrier 
on the bridge divides the opposing forces, but they fre- 
quently fraternize. 

Recently it has appeared that numerous Fiumans and 
Dalmatians were in Italy stirring up trouble. In some cases 
the Government troops fired upon the mobs raised by the 
agents of d’Annunzio and at Rome the chief of police ar- 
rested seventy of them, but was ordered to release them 
by personal intervention of the King in their behalf. In 
Fiume the news of the arrests caused great indignation 
and a crowd of 10,000 gathered in front of d’Annunzio’s 
palace. The poet appeared on the balcony and made an 
impassioned speech. He concluded by hurling his hat and 
his handkerchief into the crowd, which, with these as their 
insignia, marched to the Susshak bridge and tore down the 
barrier. ‘ ¢ 

On the night of May 26 d’Annunzio led his men in at- 
tacks upon the neighboring villages, which are occupied by 
Yugoslavs. His object is apparently to start a war with 
the Yugoslavs in the hope that the Italians will support 
him in spite of the Italian Government. Foreign Minister 
Trumbitch of Yugoslavia and head of its Peace delegation, 
has lodged a complaint with the Powers against these un- 
provoked attacks by d’Annunzio’s forces and also against 
their continued occupation of Fiume, which has for eight 
months deprived Hungary and Yugoslavia of an outlet to 
the sea and caused great misery to these peoples. In case 
the Allies do not suppress d’Annunzio’s depredations the 
Yugoslavs will feel justified in taking measures of self- 
defense. 
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Camping on the old tent ground is the city of Newark’s answer to the high cost of renting. The Government has furnished 200 
tents, the city has appropriated $25,000, and evicted tenants have already begun to establish themselves comfortably in the tents 
for the summer. The camp has electricity, water, and so forth. Meals are to be served to the whole camp from a community kitchen 
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Where the Money Goes — 


(Continued from page 351) 

is charged with the responsibility of 
economizing wherever economy is con- 
sistent with good service, and the 
principal financial officer of the ad- 
ministration will find it incumbent 
upon him firmly to control the de- 
mands of the departments for moneys 
to be expended. 

In my estimation, the budget law 
just agreed upon, while probably no- 
where near perfect in all its details, 


_ will stand out as one of the truly con- 


structive pieces of legislation adopted 
by Congress in the present decade. 
Under its terms the President in con- 
ference with his cabinet, must hold a 
preliminary conference upon the sums 
needed to carry on the routine busi- 
ness of the Government, and to carry 
out the aiministration’s economic, po- 
litical and social program. 

The budget, of course, must be a po- 
litical instrument. It can be nothing 
else, for presidents are elected on po- 
litical platforms and must fulfil 
pledges made by political parties in- 
trusted with responsibility by the 
voters. 

After the President and his advisers 
have agreed upon a program, it will 
be up to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Budget Bureau to work it 
out, and allocate to each department 
and each bureau of the Government 
its proper share of the appropriations 
to be sought from Congress. When the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as director 
of the budget, completes this work, 
the President must either approve it, 
or change it, and then on the first day 
of each regular session of Congress he 
must send the budget to Congress with 
his approval. 

There is no way, under the law, by 
which any President in the future can 
dodge responsibility for the financial 
demands of any department or estab- 
lishment of the Government, outside of 
the Supreme Court and the legislative 
branch. 

Congress, in turn, will have to con- 
sider the budget in whole, as well as 
in part. It must reform its committee 
system to this end. And in case of a 
difference of opinion between Con- 
gress and the President, the people 
will ‘have the opportunity, every two 
years, of deciding the issue. 

The present Congress, working un- 
der extreme difficulty, has made a 
notable record in reducing appropria- 
tions sought by the executive depart- 
ments. In all probability, when the 
record is summed up, the people will 
find that a saving of a billion dollars 
has been made. But Congress has done 
all of the economizing. 

In the future, the process of saving 
will begin in the departments them- 
selves, and while Congress will still be 
charged with the responsibility of cut- 
ting appropriations down, the Presi- 
dent and his advisers will be charged 
with equal responsibility, for which 
they will be clearly accountable to 
the people. This they have not been in 
the past. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Fares, please !! 


The word “‘fare’’ has slipped and skidded from 
its older, warmer, truer meaning. 


In stage-coach days, the driver was “‘host’’ 
and the travelers his ““fares.”’ Now “‘fare’’ has 
come to mean money. 


In fact, for the last 20 years it has become the 
car rider’s equivalent for a nickel. 


From a clean seat in a modern electric street 
car, in its warmth, speed and cleanliness, we 
may: dream back to dustier, colder days, when 
stout $2.50 shoes nestled on a_ straw-strewn 
flooring. Then any ride was uncertain in time. 
Cars came each hour instead of every five min- 
utes, and puffing steam dummies unerringly shot 
cinders between father’s neck and his inflam- 
mable collar. 


But this is all gone—all except the tradition 
that  fare’’ is unfair when it strays from its old 
crony, the five-cent piecc. 


There was a time when a good cigar or a rail- 
way track spike could be had two for 10 cents. 


Once copper wire and beef steak cost 12 cents 
a pound; a dollar bought a good hat, a real shirt, 
a hotel room or a day’s work in track labor. 


Nothing is left of all this — except the habit 
of thinking of “‘fare’’ as money, instead of in 
its old meaning—one who is cared for by a host 
for pay. 

Let us remember that a penniless host must 
needs be a poor one. 


Let us think about the relation of electric rail- 
ways and ourselves as mutual—each with definite 
obligations. 


When adjustments are made, let’s make them 
on the basis of a reasonable return for the service 
rendered—the old true basis of host and fare. 










estern Elecfric 
Company 


No. 1. Western Electric—an or- 
ganization whose products and services 
apply alike to all fields where electricity 
is used —in the power plant, in the 
shop, on the farm and in the home. 
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Our Turbulent Neighbor 


Recent events in Mexico have called 
forth a considerable number of studies 
of the present régime in Mex- 
ico from which the reader may draw 
an answer to the question as to 
whether the United States should or 
should not intervene in the affairs of 
the distracted republic. In most of 
these works the author plainly tells 
the reader what conclusions he should 


Here Are Books—and Books 


mic and social conditions now prevail- 
ing. The articles of the much-discussed 
new constitution which bear on eco- 
nomic issues are given in the text. 
The author has sympathetic confidence 
in the ultimate emergence of the Mex- 
ican people from their present difficul- 
ties. 

“Mexico is the richest undeveloped 
accessible country in the world,” is 
the text of P. Harvey Middleton’s In- 
dustrial Mexico, 1919 Facts and Fig- 


























Prose itiustrating 


The point of divorce reform, says Gilbert Chesterton, the English satirist, in his 

book “The Superstition of Divorce,” is that the rascal should not only be regarded 

as romantic, but regarded as respectable. He is not to sow his wild oats and settle 

down; he is merely to settle down to sowing his wild oats. They are to be regarded 
as tame and inoffensive oats; almost, if one may say so, as Quaker oats 


reach. Mexico Under Carranza, by 
Thomas E. Gibbon, insists that the 
Mexican people, demoralized by ages 
of misrule, are incapable of demo- 
cratic self-government and that the 
Mexican Government is waging relent- 
less war against the property rights 
of foreign residents. In the appendix 
there is a chronological list of outrages 
on American citizens. 

Intervention in Mexico, by Samuel 
Guy Inman, is, on the contrary, avow- 
edly pro-Mexican in spirit. Mr. Inman 
chronicles economic and social progress, 
wise laws and administrative meas- 
ures, educational advance, the growth 
of a real public spirit and increasing 
friendliness to the United States; Mr. 
Gibbon has heard of nothing but op- 
pressions and outrages. It is not for 
the stay-at-home American to say 
which is the true picture, but it is due 
to Mr. Inman’s work to say that it 
seems very sympathetically in touch 
with the Latin American people and 
their viewpoint so that he can discuss 
as from the inside national institutions 
and characteristics which a less friend- 
ly critic could relate only from the out- 
side. 

Mexico, Today and Tomorrow, by E. 
D. Trowhridge, is a work of some- 
what broader scope and less bent on 
propaganda. It gives a brief summary 
of Mexican history but is mainly de- 
voted to a presentation of the econo- 
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ures. He expands it in chapters on rail- 
ways, oil, mines, agriculture, timber, 
trade opportunities, sugar and coffee 
plantations, credit, banking, the na- 
tional debt, the constitution of 1917 
and government institutions. His in- 
formation, gathered on the ground, is 
interesting. The volume is a reference 
book for the business man who is look- 
ing for new fields; it is distinctly not 
for the casual reader. 


Mexico Under Carranza, by Thomas Gibbon. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Intervention iu Mez- 
ico, by Samuel G. Inman. Association Press, 
New York. Mexico, Today and Tomorrow, by 
E. D. Trowbridge. Macmillan Co. Industrial 
Mexico, by P. Harvey Middleton. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


The Case for Marriage 


Punch’s advice to those about to get 
married was “Don’t!” Equally concise 
is Gilbert Chesterton’s advice to those 
about to get divorced. In The Super- 
stition of Divorce he argues that if di- 
vorce is permitted even for unhappy 
marriages it will strike a fatal blow 
at the institution of marriage, which 
is based on the permanent sacredness 
of the vow. Such is the thesis, but most 
readers will be more interested in the 
embroidery of wit and wisdom with 
which it is embellished. A few quota- 
tions, necessarily too few, will give 
some idea of the tone of the book: 

While free love seems to me a heresy, 
divorce does really seem to me a super- 
stition. 


The modern world will accept no dogmas 
upon any authority; but it will accept any 
dogmas upon no authority. Say that a thing 
is so, according to the Pope or the Bible. 
and it will be dismissed as a superstition 
without examination. But preface your re- 
mark merely with “they say” or “don’t you 
know that?’ and the keen rationalism 
of the modern mind will accept every word 
you say. 

The modern man wants to eat his wed- 
ding cake and have it, too. 

The innovators have as much sham op- 
timism about divorce as any romanticist 
can have had about marriage. Such a re- 
former is quite sure that when once the 
prince and princess are divorced by the 
fairy godmother they will live happily 
ever after. 


The Superstition of Divorce, by Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. John Lane Co. 


‘ 
“Life in the Old Dog Yet” 


Romain Rolland says that he wrote 
Colas Breugnon in a reaction from 
Jean-Christophe, a sort of mental va- 
cation. He wrote it before the war, he 
wrote it very evidently for the pure 
joy of the thing, in fact he says that he 
had no idea of “transforming or ex- 
plaining the world either politically or 
metaphysically”; but if he had set out 
to give the world just the mental stim- 
ulus it needs he could not have done it 
better, probably not half so well. For 
Colas Breugnon has that joy in life 
which we have almost forgotten. He 
savors life, he holds it up to the light 
and lets the sun shine thru it, he drinks 
it slowly, tasting every bit of its sweet- 
ness down to the last drop, and if he 
finds some of it bitter, he laughs. He 
takes life easily, and that is almost a 
lost art! 

Colas lived in Burgundy back in the 
time of Marie de Medici when society 
was perhaps a little less complex than 
it is now, but when they had pesti- 
lence, battle and sudden death even as 
today, when any modern would have 
had nearly as many excuses for tear- 
ing his hair as he does when he con- 
templates the present political situa- 
tion in the United States. But don’t 
read the book for moral uplift, read it 
because you will thoroly enjoy it. It 
has picturesque scenes, amusing inci- 
dents, dramatic moments, warm, sound 
philosophizing. The style is delightful 
—running, sparkling, bubbling over, 
breaking suddenly into little rimes, 
just for the fun of it. The English 
translation keeps the spirit very well 
tho it must be admitted that some of 
the sparkle is lost in transit. 


Colas Breugnon, by Romain Rolland. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


The Right to Know 


Walter Lippmann’s Liberty and the 
News is a plea for the establishment 
of impartial news agencies, capable of 
giving one hundred per cent infor- 
mation, uncolored by opinion and 
propaganda. “There can be,” he 
shrewdly points out, “no liberty for a 
community which lacks the information 
by which to detect lies.” Mr. Lippmann 
believes, as every reader of The New 
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Republic knows, in the greatest possi- 
ble liberty of opinion, but he regards 
this as the lesser half of full liberty 
of the press. “When freedom of opinion 
is revealed as freedom of error, illusion 
and misrepresentation, it is virtually 
impossible to stir up much interest in 
its behalf. But people, wide circles of 
people, are aroused when their curios- 
ity is balked. The desire to know, the 
dislike of being deceived and made 
game of, is a really powerful motive, 
and it is that motive that can best be 
enlisted in the cause of freedom.” 


Liberty and the News, by Walter Lippmann. 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 


A Poet Who Thinks 


It is restful to find emerging from 
the welter of impressions and records 
of personal emotion which constitute 
most of our modern verse a poet who 
is occupied primarily with ideas and 
with arresting methods of presenting 
them. He is not impersonal, but he is 
interested in his emotions not because 
they are his but because they are hu- 
man. Verner von Heidenstam, who was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1916, has 
just been presented to Americans in a 
volume of translations by the editor of 
Contemporary Verse. Charles Wharton 
Stork by his introduction, by his selec- 
tion of poems, and by the manner and 
spirit of his translations gives a defi- 
nite picture of an unusually interesting 
personality. To quote von Heidenstam 
is the best way to explain him, but the 
best poems are too long to quote entire 
and too closely knit to be divided. 
“Starting on the Journey,” however, 
is fairly typical. 

Already I’m upon the bridge that leads 

From Earth unto a land beyond my ken, 

And far to me is now what once was near. 

Beneath, as formerly, the race of men 

Praise, blame, and forge their darts for 
warlike deeds; 

But now I see that true and noble creeds 


Even on my foemen’s shields are blazoned 
clear. 

No more does life bewilder with its riot, 

I am as lonely as a man may be; 

Still is the air, austere and winter-quiet ; 

Self is forgot and I go forward free. 

I loose my shoes and cast aside my stave. 

Softly I go, for I would not defile 

With dust a world so pure, all white as 
snow. 

Beneath, men soon may carry to a grave 

A wretched shape of human clay, the while 

Mumbling a name—’twas mine once long 
ago. 

Most of it is not musical poetry but 
the vividness and originality of simile 
and phrasing do much by way of atone- 
ment. Sweden honors him primarily as 
a patriotic poet, an angle from which 
he will also appeal to Americans, tho 
he is really more fascinating in his less 
noble moods. 


Sweden's Laureate: Selected Poems of Verner 
von Heidenstam, translated by Charles Whar- 
ton Stork. Yale University Press. 


First Steps in the Fourth 


Dimension 


Last November when the British 
eclipse expeditions brought back evi- 
dence to prove the predictions of Dr. 
Albert Einstein of Berlin as to the 
bending of light rays by gravitation 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


McCutcheon’s 


Dress Linens 
for Summer Garments 












ET 


HE LINEN industry is still ina very 
critical condition because of the great 
difficulty of procuring yarns and dyes. 





Notwithstanding this we have, through 
close co-operation with our manufacturers, 
procured practically a pre-war assortment 
of these most practical fabrics. 
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NON-KRUSH-LINEN—conceded to be the best Dress 
Linen made. Soft, lustrous finish—will not crush 
or crease—shown in a range of thiry-five colors, 
White, Cream, Navy, 36 inches wide, $1.95 yard. 


FRENCH-FINISH DRESS LINEN—a fine light- 
weight fabric—crisp, dry finish. White and all the 
leading shades, 46 inches wide, $1.95 yard. 
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RAMIE LINEN—a heavy, sturdy weave—particularly 
well adapted for Suits, Skirts, and Children’s Wear. 
White and colors, 45 inches wide, $1.95 yard. 


WHITE LINENS—sheer, medium and heavy weights. 
Complete line carried in stock at all times, 36 to 
45 inches wide, $1.50 to 7.50 yard. 
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Samples of the above fabrics mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as much as you should until you get the knack. 
the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we ad- 
mit it or not, is that very few families know where their money goes. At the end of each 
* year we find ourselves little better off, if any, than at the beginning. We have earned 
$800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is 
we have nothing to show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 
Kept Us Poor.” 


THE INDEPENDENT, 311 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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‘The lebever is wetthy of iis hive 


All service is worthy of its hire 
and good service cannot be continu- 


ously obtained unless adequately 
rewarded. 


From the beginning of telephone 
history the American public has re- 
ceived the best telephone service of 
any country in the world. In pro- 
portion to the service rendered the 
people have paid less for this tele- 
phone service than any other coun- 


try in the world. 


Every device which inventive skill, 
engineering ability, labor and time 
saving talent has been able to 
create; every efficiency known to 
buying, operation, executive control 


employed. 


The reason why the American poorly paid service. 
people have received the highest 
type of telephone service at the 
least proportionate cost is because 
the Bell System has been operated 


on a scientifically economic basis. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 








and financial conduct has been 


Public service companies feel the 
high cost of living as well as indi- 
viduals, Pay them enough to make 
possible their giving good service. 
There is no permanent saving in 


In this land of opportunity none 
of us is willing to jeopardize his 
success or happiness by stinting the 
payment necessary to secure the 


most helpful and efficient service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Universal Service 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5 New York 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. Lower School for Boys 9 to 12. 


LOCATION: 50 miles from New York. on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
Wone adapted to a sane and simple out-oi-door liie. 


: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to'increase individual efficiency. Small classes: A teacher for every seven boys. 


ATHLETICS: Two ficids with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see Jor yoursels. Catalog sent on appiication. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
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one of the editors of The Independent 
was assigned to the task of putting 
into plain language the startling 
theories of the new Newton. This 
journalistic effort to explain to the 
non-mathematical reader what few 
professional mathematicians claim fully 
to understand met with such favor 
that the numbers of The Independent 
containing the articles were soon out 
of print and there was a demand for 
their publication in book form. This 
has been done and the neat volume of 
120 pages contains not only the original 
material but extensive additions by the 
same author as well as an article in 
which Einstein explains his own theory. 
A bibliography of over a hundred ref- 
erences to Einstein’s writings and to 
popular and technical articles and 
books on the subject is appended. 
There are numerous illustrations, even 
one giving directions for drawing a 
diagram of a four-dimensional figure. 
The author is so afraid that somebody 
will buy the book on the assumption 
that it is mathematical that he has 
prefaced it with the following: 
PREFATORIAL DIALOG 

Scene: A street car in uniform move- 
ment of translation in any direction. 

Time: The present. 

The Reader (looking over the top of a 
morning paper): Here’s something queer 
—a whole page taken with a new discovery 
in physics—“Eclipse Observations Confirm 
Kinstein’s Theory of Relativity.” Anything 
about it in your paper? 

The Author: Yes. Here’s a cartoon on 
it by McCutcheon. 

The Reader: Must be something to it 
then. McCutcheon always knows what’s 
news. (Reads on with audible fragments. ) 
“Most sensational discovery in the history 
of science’—“Greatest achievement of the 
human intellect”’—‘Upsets Galileo, New- 
ton and Euclid’—‘Revolution in philoso- 
phy and theology.” It looks as tho I ought 
to know something about this, doesn’t it? 

The Author: I think you will have to 
some time. And you might as well do it 
now and get it over with. 

The Reader (running down the column 
and hitting the high spots) : “Parallel lines 
meet”—‘“a man moving with the speed of 
light never grows old”’—‘“gravitation due 
to a warp in space”—“length of a measur- 
ing stick depends upon direction of its mo- 
tion’”—“mass is latent energy’—‘“time as a 
fourth dimension”—why, the man is crazy, 
isn’t he? ; 

The Author: Well, definitions of insan- 
ity are so uncertain that it is not safe to 
say who is crazy. But it seems there’s 
method in his madness—otherwise how 
could he have hit upon the exact extent of 
the sun’s attraction on light? 

The Reader (picks up his paper and 
reads aloud with concentrated attention) : 
“Postulate I. Every law of nature which 
holds good with respect to a codrdinate 
system K must also hold good for any 
other system K’, provided that K and K’ 
are in uniform movement of translation.’ 
Say, do you know anything about this 
business. 

The Author: Well, yes, a little. I have 
followed the controversy—at a safe dis- 
tance—for a number of years. 

The Reader: Can you tell me in plain 
language what it is all about? 

The Author: Yes. Just that. I can tell 
you what it is about, tho I can’t tell you 
what it is. Einstein says that there are 
only twelve men in the world capable of 
understanding his latest paper. 
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The Reader: Are you one of the twelve? | 

The Author: No, nor the thirteenth. 
But without plunging into the mathematics 
f it, we might talk over some of the in- 
teresting aspects of the theory of relativity 
and in the end I could put you on the track 
of the twelve so you could read up on the 
subject if you liked. 

The Reader: All right. That’s fair. This 
is a slow car anyhow. Go ahead. 


Easy Lessons in Einstein, by Edwin E. Slos- 
son. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 


The Man Who Fed the World 


Everyone concedes that Herbert Clark 
Hoover deserves a good biography. 
Thanks to Vernon Kellogg, his asso- 
ciate on the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, he now has one. Herbert 
Hoover, the Man and His Work, is a 
biography as adequate as it is readable 
and contains exactly what the reader 
wishes to know. In it you can find out 
who the Hoovers were, how young Her- 
bert finally managed to vanquish the 
bug-bear of “English composition” at 
Stanford University, how he learned 
typewriting between a Friday and the 
next Tuesday, his adventures as an 





engineer in the waterless interior of 
Australia and during the Boxer up- 
rising in China, how the Belgian Relief 
Commission came to be organized, how 
Hoover wrung concession after con- | 
cession from an unfriendly German} 
Government on behalf of the Belgian 
civilians, how he handled the Food 
Administration in the United States, 
and how his efforts after the war saved 
from famine and Bolshevism the great 
‘elt of famished nations from the Bal- 
tie to the Adriatic. It is a magnificent 
picture of the most truly American 
figure of our time. 


Herbert Hoover, the Man and His Work, by 
Vernon Kellogg. Appleton. 





Bedouins 


James Huneker’s writing is full of 
sound and fury but it signifies a good 
deal. His criticism is backed by a real 
knowledge of most of the arts in most} 
of the centuries and he tosses off quota- 
tions and allusions so rapidly that an 
attempt to place every one in any given 
essay is like trying to qualify in one 
of Dr. Crane’s What-Do-You-Know 
tests. Bedouins, to judge by Mr. Hune- 
ker’s last volume, are almost anything, 
but especially Mary Garden. They in- 
clude thoughts on the “Artistic ‘Tem- 
perament” and “Painted Music” and 
“Caruso on Wheels” and Chopin and 
Debussy and other interesting people. 
It is high-speed, colorful, fascinating 
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Watch It Clean Up 
That Big Pile, Too! 


Aourtae averages only a small part of the daily figure-work in 


business today. 
your own business. 
probably show you that— 


You can easily determine this proportion in 
Keeping tabs on your own figure-work would 


24 of your work involves either multiplication, division or 


subtraction. 


Vy of the burden is addition. 


An ordinary adding machine will of 
course do the addition. Butitis bound 
to be inefficient on 34 of your figure- 
work, because it is not adapted to 
direct subtraction, multiplication or 
division, 

Get a machine that willdo the entire 
3/4, of your figure-work—a calculating 
machine—and that means the Monroe. 
It will handle multiplication, division 
and subtraction as well as addition, 
and—in the direct, simple manner that 
you learned in school. Nocomplements 
necessary. No reciprocals necessary, 


No trained operators. No re-checking 
to insure accuracy. The Monroe is 
always right the first time. 

Start the Monroe hustling on your 
invoices, Let it hurry out your pay- 
rolls. See how quickly and accurately 
it handles a/l your figure-work—even 
complicated problems of square and 
cube root. 


We shall be glad to send a repre- 
sentative to show you the exact appli- 
cation of the Monroe to the figure- 
problemsin your office. No obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon. 





writing which leaves you with vivid if 
somewhat tumultuous impressions. 


Bedouins, by James Huneker. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Calculating Machine 





Digestible Mince Pie 


Mince Pie is an excellent name for 
C hristopher Morley’s miscellaneous col- 
lection of essays, poems, skits and 
character sketches; none of the ingre- 
dients have any relation to each other, 
some of them are much better than 
others, but the conglomeration is de- 
licious. Mr. Morley mixes his meta- 
phors a little by urging you to read 
the book in bed, as a soporific, which 





Writes The Elliott-Fisher Company, 
Mfrs. of Bookkeeping Machines: 


“Because the human element plays 
such a small part in calculating with 
the Monroe, no mental figuring what- 
soever being necessary, and also because 
the operation is so simple, the Monroe 
has proven invaluable in our offices.” 

JOSEPH F. PHELAN, 
Factory Accountant 
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A National Investment Service 


HROUGH the aid and co-operation of our correspondents: we’ ‘are = 
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mS 
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enabled to offer an investment service national in scope. on 


We have the privilege of being connected by private wires with the ~ 


following well known firms having offices in various cities: 


Adams, Merrill 
: Co. 
Hartford, Conn; 
Alden, Bernie & Co., 
Inc. 
_ Springfield, Mass. 
Lorenzo E.Anderson 
& Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Anderson & Powell 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Allen Arnold & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Ball & Co. 
New London, Conn. 
Beazell & Chatfield 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Cassatt & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md, 
New York, N.Y. 
Clark, Griffith 
MecWain 
Boston, Mass. 


Hugh J. Dimond 
& Co. 


e 
Berton, Mass. 


Downer & Co. 


John L. Edwards me 


Co. 
Washington, D, C, 


T. F. Gagen & Co. 


Boston, Mass, 


R. Glendinning 
& 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cosa 
oes Conn. 
New Britain, Conn, 


E. M. Hamlin & Co. 


ton, Maas. 


* Hincks Bros. & Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chandler Hovey | 
& 


Boston, Mass. 


Hulburd, Warren 


& Chandler 
Chicago, Tl. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Lansing, Mich. 


W.W. pool 
& Co. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Learoyd, Foster 
& Caz. 4 
Boston, Mass 


Long & Nash 
Boston, Mass. 


N. A. MacDonald ;, 


& Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


A. E. Masten & Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wheeling, W. Va: 

Moorhead & 


Elmore 
Washington, D.C. 


“Morris, Brown 


. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Naphen & Co. 


joston, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


O’Brien & Williams 


Montreal, Canada 
Ottawa, Canada 


Otis & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio ~~ 
Columbus, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 
ton, Mass. - 

Detroit, Mich, ~~ 


S. B. Pearmain 
Boston, Mass. . 


Chas. A.Phelan&Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Proctor, Cook & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


: F. A. Schirmer & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Secor, ‘Bell & 
Beckwith. 
Toledo, Ohio 


ks & Co. 
we hia, Pa, 
’ New York, N.Y, 


Stevenson & Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


EC. Wainwright 
. & Co. 

ag se Boston, Mass. 

; Whitey & Elwell 


ae ey a Mass... 


Through this association, clients receive’ Trompe and ‘accurate invest- 
ment service inthe securities ‘of -governments, Le eee ‘rail- 
roads, public utilities and industrial ‘corporations, * 


HORNBLOWER. & WEEKS 


BOSTON 
PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE 


Investment Securities 


Founded in 1888 


CHICAGO © 
DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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Let Us Pay You Six Perl 














fascinated with it. It, But better still, 1t will show 
Gapasegusss Sainte coseer ame Santis 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


" INVESTMENT BAAKERS 
141X South La Salle St.Chicago 








Cent on Your Savings | 


For 25 years this old, con- 
servative Company has paid 
6% on Time Certificates and 
for 17 years 5% on Certifi- 
cates PAYABLE ON DE- > 
MAND. Interest checks mailed F 
semi-annual. Certificates al- F 
ways at par, amply protected F: 
by first mortgage and readily cashed. 


Anyone who has saved $25, or more 


ought to know about this Company. 
Write for booklet “6% and Safety.” 


The Calvert Mortgage Co. 


Oe 











886 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md. 
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is surely not the mission of mince pie, 
but any way it is worth reading, at 
least most of it is. The good parts are 
so very good that one resents the in- 
clusion of an occasional forced and 
commonplace bit. Mr. Morley has not 
only a sense of humor but an original 
sense of humor. He is really whimsical, 
a characteristic much rarer in human 
nature than publishers’ announcement 
would lead you to believe. 


Mince Pie, by Christopher Morley. George H- 
ran Co. 


Dingy Pictures from Life 


From poetry, sometimes sentimental, 
Margaret Widdemer has turned to 
writing unescapably realistic fiction. 
Her latest book, The Boardwalk, is a 
collection of stories about the winter 
life of an Atlantic coast resort. 

The feverish, tawdrily gay summer, when 
you couldn’t do a thing with the children, 
alternated with the empty idle winter, when 
there wasn’t a thing for the children to 
do. If our people had any money they sent 
us to boarding-school. If they hadn’t, or. 
didn’t worry, we spent fourteen hours a 
day and all available change on the board- 
walk in summer, and made precocious love 
to each other there in winter after school. 

It is with that precocious love mak- 
ing that most of the stories begin. It is 
a sordid, tawdry, unwholesome atmos- 
phere, the sort of atmosphere that one 
would shun if the ideas back of the 
stories and their psychology, for they 
are primarily stories of character, were 
not really interesting. In some of them 
the people are stronger than their 
background and manage to break away 
from it entirely, and those stories are 
as good, often better, than the others. 
Which raises the question of the place 
of the sordid in art. Is the skill with 
which it is done a sufficient excuse for 
painting dead fish and tinsel? 


The Boardwalk, by Margaret Widdemer. Har- 
court, Brace & Howe. 


The Newer Composers 


Most of the guide books to the realm 
of music fail us just when we need 
them most, that is when we want to 
know something about the younger set 
who are claiming our attention. Here 
Paul Rosenfeld comes to our aid in a 
volume of criticism which may be called 
a postscript to any encyclopedia for he 
devotes most of his attention to the 
composers with whom we have had the 
opportunity to become acquainted only 
in recent years. The chief interest of 
the book therefore lics not in the essays 
on Wagner, Liszt and Berlioz, appre- 
ciative as they are, but in what he tells 


|us of Ornstcin, who comes from the 


| 


ghetto; of Rimsky-Korsakoff, who as 


|a lieutenant in the Russian navy came 


|to our rescue in the Civil War; of 


|has “minted music anew”; 


Sibelius, who voices Finland; of De- 
bussy, whose music is as ethereal as 
Maeterlinck’s prose; of Stravinsky, who 
of Mous- 
sorgsky, who represents the old religious 
Russia; of Scriabine, who has enlarged 
the scope of the piano; of Schoenberg, 
“the great troubling presence of mod- 
ern music.” 


Musical Portraits. Interpretations of twenty 
modern composers. By Paul Rosenfeld. Har- 
court, Brace & Howe. 
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Washington—tThe City of 
Disillusionment 


(Continued from page 353) 
ington I always have to go to church 
because some relatives reside there 
and recently I whiled away the time by 
looking at the feet of the people in the 
row ahead when they kneeled to pray. 
I solemnly assert that every shoe of 
man, woman and child that I saw in 
church in Washington was mended. 
Those people are bitterly, pitifully 
poor, Only stern necessity prevents 
them from being overdressed. They 
have always dressed first and eaten 
afterward. They boast of it. They 
are nice people. They are strug- 
gling hard to keep up that appear- 
ance of gentility to which they are 
accustomed. They are proud people— 
foolishly proud. I am sorry for them. 
In fact, I am so sorry for them I 
would like to take an axe handle and 
lay open the scalps of about two thou- 
sand, as there seems to be no gentler 
way of impressing them with the utter 
futility of their lives. 

Still out of two thousand casualties 

it might be possible to save fifty or 
sixty persons and lead them into places 
where something useful is done— 
places where the boss would be all 
smiles some day and give a bonus or 
put an extra gold piece in the Christ- 
mas envelope. Places where initiative 
counts, where one can advance with- 
out the aid of the undertaker. Those 
poor benighted heathen in Washing- 
ton don’t know what it means to be 
associated with a company that had a 
good year. Every year is a bad year 
in Washington and the plaintive howl 
of the taxpayer pleading for economy 
brings from them. an answering howl 
for living wages. The old game of 
making jobs is still played in spite of 
the fact that men and women are 
needed everywhere. And the ssilly 
dream that there are good jobs in 
Washington persists. It probably al- 
ways will. How can the dream be shat- 
tered when the persons with the mend- 
ed shoes hang on year after year, ac- 
cumulating nothing but years? They 
could take kessons in one phase of 
Americanism from the East Side immi- 
grants in New York. They lack the 
spirit of do and dare that seems to 
me to be an essential element of Amer- 
icanism. It is only a part of American- 
ism, to be sure, and it is not the most 
vital part. But to me it is a part of 
Americanism to fcel that all this coun- 
try is yours and that nothing but you 
can keep you poor. To me it is Ameri- 
canism to dislike doing a thing that 
you cannot put your heart into be- 
cause it is tremendously worth while 
doing. 
Washington seems to me to be say- 
ing: “Lord, give us jobs; any old jobs. 
Let us live here in this city all of our 
days. Lord, inspire Congress to order 
a census of the phonographs or es- 
tablish a bureau for the prevention 
of red bugs and chiggers. Thus may 
we hang on and howl thru the happy 
years.” 

Washington, D. C. 
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An invention 
which has revolutionized July 


_ Think how many new delights Prof. Anderson gave summer when he 
invented Puffed Grains. 


The milk dish now has Puffed Wheat floating in it—thin, flimsy, toasted 
bubbles of whole wheat. 


Breakfast brings the choice of three Puffed Grains, each with its own 
fascinations. 

Puffed Rice now adds to berries what crust adds to a shortcake. Or a 
nut-like garnish to ice cream. And between meals hungry children get some 
Puffed Grain crisped and buttered. 


Every day in summer, millions of people now enjoy these supreme food 
delights. 


But don’t treat them like mere tidbits 


These flaky, flavory bubble grains seem like food confections. 
are whole-grain foods, remember. And all are scientific. 
_ They are made by steam explosion. Every food cell is thus blasted so 
digestion is easy and complete. 
They are the best-cooked cereals in existence—the only cereals so ideally 
fitted to digest. 


They are all-hour foods. They make whole-grain foods tempting. Let 
children find them handy, morning, noon and night. 


But two 





Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


All bubble grains 
Also puffed rice pancake flour 





Now ice cream 
Is garnished with these airy, nut-like 
bubbles. 











The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

a staff of literary éxperts. Constructive criticism. 

Frank, honest, helpful advico. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
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photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
yor Natt ners apni 

We publish The Writer's Li 

booklet free. We also publish 








DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 54th YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $350-$450 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

Four catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PLIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation 
desired, The curriculum includes systematic study cf the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desi 

For catalogue ‘and information, address 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 


N®¥, YORK Homoeopathic Med.cal College and 
Flower Hospital. Sixty-second session begins Sept. 1, 
1920. Thorough instruction in Homoeopathy will be given in con- 
nection withe whdepartment. Broad Didactic Courses are supple- 
mented by ample clinical facilities with systematic and careful 
bedside instruction. Address Milton J. Raisbeck, M.D., Regis- 
trar, 450 East 64h Street, New York, N. Y. 


SALESMEN—City or Traveling Socver: 


Send for list of lines and full particulars. Prepare in 
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a year. Employment services rendered members. National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. Dept. 160-G, Chicago, IIL 
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How to Increase Production 
(Continued from page 355) 


type who wants to “go somewhere,” tho 
given high wages and as good a chance 
for advancement as he could expect. 
Here we have the typical “floater,” 
capable and desirable from the em- 
ployer’s standpoint, but dissatisfied 
with any fixed occupation and always 
sure that his real opportunity lies in 
some other place. Possible advances in 
pay or promotion seem to have little 
or no effect upon this type. It seems as 
natural for this type to float as for 
birds to go south every winter. 

The type is not new. History has 
long recorded the wanderings of the 
journeyman, the gypsy, the tramp, the 
tourist, the explorer and the pioneer. 
The younger one is, and the less re- 
sponsibility one has, the stronger this 
fundamental “go somewhere” instinct 
is. We all have it in some degree. But 
in the case of many of this type it is 
so strong and its call is so imperative 
that it interferes with progress, since 
the desire for travel has no definite in- 
dustrial, vocational or promotion aim 
in view, and is not gratified for the 
sake of acquiring valuable experience. 

Seventh, the “fixed idea” group, with 
immovable opinions concerning capital, 
labor, employer, foreman, other work- 
ers, etc. These differ from those who 
have stopped learning in that they 
have very definite ideas on many sub- 
jects that prevent or postpone the re- 
vision of ideas and the acquiring of 
additional knowledge. This type is 
often fond of arguing, but no matter 
upon what subject they speak, are sure 
to arrive at one of their fixed ideas. 
They hold themselves impervious to 
new ideas. Unfortunately, these fixed 
ideas are often extremely radical, and 
the worker may become dangerous to 
himself, to his family, to the industry 
and to the entire community. 

Eighth, the type who refuse to take 
advantage of Safety First, and who 
think that it is smart to disobey or 
defy or evade rules for the practice of 
safety, These are not limited to the 
young, altho recklessness is usually 
thought to be a characteristic of 
youth. In the days when Safety First 
was new, and recklessness was fash- 
ionable, it was more or less excusable. 
The man who did “safety-first” stunts 
to amuse himself and his fellow work- 
ers was looked upon as a “regular 
feller,” as “good company” and as a 
man “not scared of anything.” Today, 
when Safety First is an established 
part of job and shop routine, and 
when recklessness is no longer fash- 
ionable or desirable, there is no ex- 
cuse for it. However, the type still re- 
mains, and is at present a menace. 

Ninth, the self-centered type, who 
refuse to recognize the social side or 
to codperate with either fellow work- 
ers or with the employer. This is a 
type which brings much more suffer- 
ing to itself than to others, and is one 
of the types to which the attention of 
the psychiatrist can be immediately 
directed with profit. It seems obvious 
that there is something decidedly 


wrong here, which is causing much un- 
happiness, and which the success of the 
psychiatrist in treating similar types 
out of industry, leads one to believe 
can be easily helped. 

Tenth, the timid or over-fearful 
type, who dread even remote and im- 
probable accidents, from being struck 
by lightning to falling down stairs. In- 
dustry itself is doing much to help this 
type by provisions for and evidences of 
safety, provisions for health and hy- 
giene, by a definite plan for promotion 
and satisfying advancement, and by 
otherwise eliminating causes of possi- 
ble fears. In the extreme of this type, 
however, there is found constant fear 
of things that are never likely to hap- 
pen, and it is this type of fear with 
which the psychiatrist must cope. 

Eleventh, the indecisive type, who 
waver and hesitate over the simplest 
decision. In industry we cope with this 
type by so standardizing the work that 
the required decisions of their work 
cycles can be reduced in number, sep- 
arated and individually explained, and 
their proper handling taught. It is, 
however, a slow and difficult problem 
to advance the indecisive type far 
without carefully planned methods of 
adjustment. 

Twelfth, the over-decisive type, who 
are carried away quickly by a partial 
knowledge of an idea, but who have 
little power to evaluate evidence as 
distinguished from testimony, and no 
regard for the value of actual meas- 
urement in guiding decisions. These 
have some relationship to the self-cen- 
tered, but are in many ways very dif- 
ferent. The “fixed idea” people may 
have come to their ideas slowly. These 
over-decisive people rush into things 
without proper deliberation, They are 
the type that makes the ideal mailing 
list for promotion of fraudulent ad- 
vertising, and are the most intolerable 
in religion, politics, and matters per- 
taining to fraternal orders and secret 
societies. 

As has been said, these twelve types 
are by no means the only such types to 
be found in industry. Neither must it 
be thought that these types are always 
in the extreme forms that we have 
outlined here. Nor, again, must it be 
thought that such types are receiving 
no attention at present, for in fact 
managers are doing their best in many 
cases to understand and advance them, 
and many cases now are under the 
eare of psychiatrists, but not thru in- 
dustry itself. What we are pleading 
for is the discovery and treatment of 
such types in the early stages, thru 
the initiative of industry. 

It must be apparent, as the late 
Carleton Parker so clearly realized 
and said, that the underlying cause of 
industrial inefficiency lies in instincts 
that have been suppressed or diverted. 
Most of those who propose remedies 
for industrial unrest have this in mind, 
tho they cannot or do not always make 
this clear. Any successful remedy 
must have it in mind. 
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It must also be apparent that this is 
not a new method of inspection to be 
forced on the worker. On the contrary, 


it is an opportunity to be available to. 


every member of the organization and 
the management. 

The psychologist will find waiting 
for him in progressive industry many 
new measuring methods and devices. 

In the Motion Study laboratories he 
will find records of behavior; of 
progress in learning; of decision and 
indecision; of skill and awkwardness; 
of habit and automaticity; of trans- 
ference of skill and experience from 
one kind of work to another; and of 
other variables that will be permanent- 
ly useful to him in making accurate 
records, in estimating characteristics 
and in establishing norms in all fields. 

For example, we have thousands of 
timed records showing skill of differ- 
ent types of executives, professional 
men, workers, champions, experts, in- 
experienced, supernormal, normal, sub- 
normal, morons, epileptics, etc., at dif- 
ferent kinds of work. Many of these 
show pitiful conditions of hesitation 
and indecision, even to the point of 
fumbling. We have also hundreds of 
records showing that the hesitation has 
been helped or cured by showing the 
worker his record, and teaching him 
the one best way to perform the ac- 
tivity involved. 

The psychiatrists are, more and 
more, becoming interested in the pos- 
sibilities of work in the industries. 
They are training groups of women 
to serve as Psychiatric Social Aids. 
This training, planned primarily to 
meet a war need, is well adapted to 
meet the everyday need of the indus- 
tries, and will be further adapted as 
the needs are more fully realized. 

It is for those in industry and es- 
pecially those in management who 
stand for maintenance of what is best, 
for progress, and for definite plans of 
assistance to workers, to secure and 
hold their best opportunity, to prepare 
the industrial world for these new sci- 
entific workers, to invite them into the 
field, and to extend to them the heart- 
iest codperation. In this way, alone, 
can the psychiatrist enter industry 
with most profit to all concerned, and 
with the highest degree of conserva- 
tion of the human element. 


Montelair, N. J. 
Thinking in the Open 


(Continued from page 356) 


Either is likely worth listening to. If 
not, you do not have to listen longer. 
The Chautauqua buildings are so 
constructed as to cater to casualness. 
The amphitheater spreads out to the 
walks on all sides. There are no walls 
and every aisle leads to the open. It 
is therefore easy to slip into a seat— 
or slip out of it. The distribution of a 
Chautauqua audience on ordinary oc- 
casions when the vast amphitheater is 
only partly filled is curious and char- 
acteristic. In the pit, right in front of 
the platform, is the compact body of 
those who know what the lecture is 
and are determined to hear every word 
of it. Then there is a widening semi- 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 

health or business; the best hotels, large and small the best routes to reach them. and 

the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department is under 

the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably 

known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 

— Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New 
ork. 
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\\ NIAGARA all 
SAGUENAY 


NO OTHER VACATION JUST LIKE THIS ONE. 
14 days of sightseeing and pleasure—Chartered 
Steamer from Montreal to Saguenay and return. 


5 TOURS, JULY AND AUGUST 


Niagara Falls, Toronto, Thousand Islands, St. Law- 
rence Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, The Saguenay 
River, Tadousac, Murray Bay, Ausable Chasm, 
Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga Springs, 
down the Hudson River to New York. Write Dept. 
I, N. 10 for details 


14 DAYS $265 UP 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 65 anneal New York 
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Your Hotel in New York 


HEN you come to New York, make the Hotel Astor your home. It 
is more than a mere stopping place. It is New York epitomized. 
Situated in the very heart of the metropolis, the Hotel Astor is 

the logical scene of New York’s most impressive functions. Here Big 
Business meets for consultation. Here are held receptions for distin- 
guished foreign visitors and ambassadors. The Hotel Astor is chosen for 
great National festivities. 


Whether you need a single room or an elaborate suite, you will obtain at 
the Hotel Astor the utmost in comfort. 


Roof Garden 


From the magnificent open air Roof Garden to the cool Orangerie and 
the numerous lounges, promenades, writing rooms and restaurants you 
will _ a spot to fit your every mood. The cuisine and service are 
superb. 


Do not run the risk of marring your visit by accepting less than the Ho- 
tel Astor offers you—nor waste time in an effort to obtain more else- 


vas HOTEL ASTOR 


Frederick A. M h 
Broadway, 44th and 45th Streets 





New York 
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Thousands of Travelers the world 
over depend upon 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 
Prevents and relieves nausea. Practwally all 
Steamship Companies on both fresh and salt 
water have officially adopted, and advise, this 
remedy. No cocaine, morphine, opium, chloral, 
coal tar products or their derivatives nor other 
habit forming drugs. Sold by leading druggists 
everywhere on guarantee of satisfaction or 

money refunded. 60c and $1.20. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Also at 19 St. a . 
Montreal, fe re 
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MELLO, Bar 


That 


Tonic Air 


Of the Great Lakes makes this kind 
of breeze-blown travel on palatial D. 
& C. liners a vacation in itself. 


Six trips weekly Detroit to Mack- 
inac, the famed pleasure playground 
of the lakes, 


Daily Detroit to Cleveland and 
Buffalo. Rail tickets accepted be- 
tween Detroit and Buffalo. 


Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Co. 
A. A. Schantz, Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr. 
J. T. McMillan, Vice-Pres. 
L. G. Lewis, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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Atlantic City is 
famous for its de- 
lightful climate, its 
invigorating salt- 
sea air, its surf bathe 
ing, its miles of 
Boardwalk and end- 
less a-nuscments — 
and CHALFONTE 
Hospitable, quiet, 
home-like. 


: TLAL! 
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ONTHE BEACH AND 

ba) 2 THE BOARDWALK 


American 
Plan. Always 
Open 
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Granliden Hotel 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
Under New Management 


Catering to a discriminating clientele 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Canoeing 
Bathing, Fishing, Riding, Dancing 


Cottages for rent. « Booklet sent cn 
request 


New York Office: HOTCL SAN RAFACL 
65-69 W. 45th St., near Cth Ave 
J. Thomas Russell, Prop. 
Also Hotel Russell, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 























ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View 
Hotel 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


One of the largest and best conducted 
hotels in the Adirondack region; hotel 
grounds extend over 400 acres; overlooking 
two beautiful lakes; with a range of moun- 
tain peaks in every direction; refined home 
comforts and surroundings; elevator; rooms 
with bath. 


Cuisine of Superlative Goodness 


All Outdoor Diversions 
for Young and Old 


The ideal place for rest or the strenuous 
life. Everything to your liking with crea- 
ture comforts to make your holiday benefi- 
cial and delightful. Open June to October. 


For particulars address 


M. B. Marshall, Manager, Lake Placid, N. Y. 














Europe and the Battlefields 


88 Tours—Exceptional Variety in Routes and Prices. 
American Travel Club, Lox S 426. Wilmington, Del. 








HOLIDAYS IN NORWAY 


Land of the Midnight Sun. Seventy years’ experience in 
planning tours thru this wonderful country. Sail June 24 and 
June 25. Send tor booklet. 


Bennett's Travel Bureau, 506 Fifth Ave., New York 














THE NORTHFIELD 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
Open all the year 


In the beautiful Connecticut River Valley between the Green and 
White Mountains and the Berkshires. A homelike hotel with city 
appointments. Alloutdeor spurts. Saddl- horses. Concrete garage 
and livery. Reasonable rates by day orseason. Write fur tllus- 
trated booklet, Aambert G. Moody, Mgr. 
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circle of empty or scantily filled seats 
and finally around the upper edges of 
the bow] the crowd again thickens. This 
outer ring is composed of those who 
have just dropt in from curiosity. They 
are unwilling to commit themselves to 
an hour’s hearing, but will give: the 
speaker fifteen minutes in which to 
interest them: If he does he may see 
them gradually slipping down into the 
center. If he fails he will find his audi- 
ence dissolving away on the edges like 
a lump of sugar in a cup of coffee. It 
is dangerous for a dull speaker to use 
a lantern, for when the lights are 
turned on again he may find himself 
talking to himself. 

The Chautauqua platform is the best 
“tryout stage” in the country. Chau- 
tauquans will give any man a hearing 
—one hearing. If he gets another it 
is because he deserves it. That is 
why all the isms in their infancy 
make their first appearance be- 
fore a Chautauqua audience. The fu- 
ture student of the genesis of Ameri- 
can political, social and_ religious 
movements will find the files of the 
daily Chautauqua Herald his best 
source book for such disturbances of 
the intellectual atmosphere generally 
originate in the cyclone centers of the 
mid-continent and sweep’ eastward 
thru the Chautauqua circuits. 

The amphitheater is misnamed for 
it is really not amphi at all, but is 
modeled after the single Greek thea- 
ter, which is the best form ever in- 
vented for speaking and hearing. This 
was the universal form during the 
thinking period, but when the Romans 
went in for spectacular athletics they 
doubled the theater and made a circus 
out of it. The same transition from the 
mental to the muscular has taken 
place in America within a generation 
and our universities are naturally 
‘uilding amphitheaters instead of the- 
aters. 

Chautauqua is not unaffected by the 
spirit of the age and every year its 
calendar gives increased space to 
sports. But it differs from other edu- 
cational institutions in that it still 
holds the head higher than the legs. Its 
architecture therefore tends more to 
the Greek than the Roman. The heart 
of Chautauqua is what is officially 
styled the Hall of Philosophy, but 
commonly called “the Hall in the 
Grove.” This is a primitive wooden 
Greek temple, a square colonnade rest- 
ing on a platform and supporting a 
roof. I saw a _ supercilious school 
ma’am, probably a classical teacher, 
tap one of the pillars with her hard 
knuckles and then turn up her sharp 
nose at an angle of forty-five degrees 
as she said in a voice matching her 
knuckles and nose: “Wood! And they 
call it a Greek temple. How I hate 
imitations!” 

“My dear Madame,” I retorted—or 
as I would have retorted only I never 
can think of retorts in time—“how you 
must hate the Parthenon!” For the 
Parthenon was a palpable imitation of 
an earlier wooden building. Its stone 
pillars were cut round, and tapered 
toward the top to represent logs of 
wood. The marble triglyphs above were 
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cut to look like the ends of what were 
once wooden beams, with six little 
square knobs (guttae) conscientiously 
carved beneath to stand for the heads 
of the wooden pegs which a thousand 
years before used to hold the rafters in 
place. I see that Chautauqua is putting 
in more brick and stone buildings every 
year and I am afraid that it will 
eventually become petrified. A living 
thing must be embodied in ephemeral 
material. But doubtless those who saw 
the canvas tcnts on the Chautauqua 
shore give way to comfortable bunga- 
lows lookcd to the future with the 
same foreboding as I do now. 

The olive grove of Academe where 
Plato taught—no, talked—was_ the 
mother of all academies. That is, this 
most informal way of learning, the 
academic, became in the course of cen- 
turies a synonym for whatever is most 
conventional. The word “forum,” that 
sounds so academic now, meant orig- 
inally “out of doors.” It was the open 
market place, what we call “the curb.” 
And in the days when the Forum Ro- 
manum was the focus of the world’s 
thinking it was not free from the taint 
of commercialism most abhorrent to 
our Latin professors. As Professor 
Robinson says, no two people in the 
world are so d:fferent as an ancient 
Greek and a modern classicist. 

But Chautauqua kecps a lot of the 
old Greek spirit. The Chautauquans are 
as eager as were the Athenians to 
“hear tell” of some new thing. They will 
flock to the Hall in the Grove at any 
hour in the day to hear the latest nov- 
elty in poetry, philosophy or religion. 
They sit around on the floor, on the 
railing, on the steps, on the sod in 
groups reminding one of that picture 
by Alma Tadema, “Reciting Homer,” 
that is hung in all the college studies. 
On the outskirts of the crowd are 
semi-detached auditors who feed the 
squirrels with one hand while they 
listen with the othcr.* 

One reason why Chautauqua is rest- 
ful is that you do not have to plan for 
the future, and do not have to do what 
you do not want to do when the time 
comes because you have planned to. 
You can wait till ten minutcs before 
the hour to decide whcther you will 
take in the lecture or the lake, whether 
you will go to church or go to slecp or 
both, whether you will watch some- 
body play tenn‘s or hear somebody play 
the piano. It spcils the pleasure of any 
entertainment to fix a date for it far 
in advance without knowing what your 
mood wi'll be, as you have to do when 
you engage seats. How can I tell that 
at 8:30 two weeks from tonight I shall 
want to listen to Tschaikowsky’s Sixth 
Symphony? I may be so happy then 
that I cannot endure this most miser- 
able of music. Or I may be so unhappy 
that hearing it will add another to the 
list of crimes which have given it the 
name of “the Suicide Symphony.” You 
want what you want when you want 
it and you generally can get it at 
Chautauqua—unless you oughtn’t to. 





*Yes, that’s all right. If you are on the out- 
skirts of the crowd you have to hold one hand 
to your ear in order to catch the speaker’s 
words—unless it is Vachel Lindsay, who can 
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camps in the 


Delightful bathing beaches. Foam- 
ing surf. Rugged rocks and head- 
lands. Vast forests of century-old trees. 


Ocean Breezes—Scented Woods—Land of Lckes 


Famous fishing grounds. Guides 
a-plenty. Outdoor life at its best. 
Charming social life. 


Maine Centennial Celebration, 
Portland, June 28th to July Sth 


White Mountains 


Mile-high peaks. Fragrant forests 
threaded with fine state roads. 
Charming views. Championship 
links that test 
everywhere. Tonic air. Cool nights. 


Vacation Books 


Complete information about the best hotels, boarding houses, 
White Mountains; Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont Lakes and Woods; Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 


rd, Nantucket, Narragansett Bay, Casco Bay, Penobscot Bay, 
Mt. Desert, Bar Harbor. 
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artha’s Vine- 






Send for them. State region you prefer. 
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VACATION BUREAU 


Room 502, Railroad Building, New Haven, Conn. 

















Through train service from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 


Boston and Maine R. R. 
New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R. 
Maine Central R. R. 









Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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SPE ad special articles, papers, speeches, de- 
bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Are You Interested in 
Your Family History? 


Our new catalogue con- 
tains about 4000 Titles of 
Genealogy and Town 
History, and _ will be 
mailed on receipt of 5c. 
in stamps. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop 
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Duratex Guaranteed Shirts 


Insured for 6 months’ wear 


“Buy shirts that last, look well 


and fit. Postpaid to your door.” 

Introductory Offer—Send $7.77 and receive three fine 
percale shirts. Assorted neat striped soft or stiff cuffs. 
Postpaid or C. 0. D. State size. Neat Saratoga silk 
Siass extra. Other sets at $6.85, $8.95, $10.35 and 

52, 

Shirts of the better kind, A shirt to fit every man. 
Catalog free. 


GOODELL & CO., 505 DURATEX BLDG., NCW YOR: 
Largest mail order wholesale haberdashery house tn the world 
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CUSTOMS FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Who among us would say to-day, “I 
never use a Dentifrice, I never have to?’ 

Yet Fifty years ago, odd as it may seem, | 
not one person in 1,000 used a Dentifrice | 
—or even a tooth brush. 

So to-day, after more than 30 years of 
persistent publicity of Allen’s Foot-Ease, 
the Antiseptic Powder for the Feet, not 
many well-turned-out people care to con- 
fess, “You know I never have to use a 
Powder for the Feet !” 

More than One Million five hundred 
thousand pounds of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army and Navy during 
the war. 

The reason is this: Confining the feet in 
Leather or Canvas Shoes is bound to create 
friction, more or less. Allen’s Foot-Ease 
removes the friction from the shoes. You 
know what friction does to your motor-car 
axle. Why not remove it from your foot- 
wear by Shaking into your Shoes to-day, 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, the cleanly, wholesome, 
healing Antiseptic powder? Get the habit, 
as millions now have it, who inhabit our, 
as yet, imperfect world. 


EUROPE IS OPEN 


$460 AND UP 
Cathedrals, Galleries, Lakes, Mountains. Exceptional ar- 
rangements for Paris and the Battlefields. Small Parties 
Sail June, July. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 
DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, July 15, 1920, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, June 19, 1920. 

G. D. Mitnz, Treasurer. 














AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY CO. 
New York, June 2, 1920. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 85 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this.Company 
has this day been declared, payable Thursday, 
July 1, 1920, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business Tuesday, June 15, 1920. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 

Company of New York. 

8. 8S. DE LANO, Treasurer. 
H. C. WIOK, Secretary. 





AMERICAN CAR c FOUNDRY Co. 
ew York, June 2, 1920. 
Coney CAPITAL 
VIDEND NO. 71 
A quarterly aide nd of three per cent. (3%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared, payable Thursday, July 1, 
1920, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Tuesday, June 15, 1920. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New 7 
8S. DE LANO, Treasurer. 
ii. C. WIOK, PS 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 
Phila., June 2, 1920. 
The directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of Two and One-half Dollars ($2.50) per 
share from the net earnings of the company on 
both common and preferred stocks, payable July 
1, 1920, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 14, 1920. Checks will be 
mailed, 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


MERG fa a COMPANY. 
Brooklyn, N. » May 18, 1920. 





A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on June 30, 1920, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on Jyne 5, 1920. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


MEETING NOTICE 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


STOCKHOLDERS MEETING 

The stockholders of the American Car and Foun- 
dry Company are hereby notified that the regular 
annual meeting of the Stockholders of said Com- 
pany will be held at its offices, No. 243 Washing- 
ton Street, Jersey City, New Jersey, June 24, 1920, 
at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of electing a 
Roard of Directors and transacting such other busi- 
ness a9 may be pongeety pounane before the meet- 
ing. . ©. WICK, Secretary. 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


‘ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


I. Here Are Books—and Books. 


1. You have been asked to select for your 
school library one of the four books on 
Mexico. Write a letter, addrest to the 
principal of your school, naming the book 
you select, and giving your reasons for be- 
lieving that book will interest students more 
than any one of the others would do. 

2. Explain the following terms: appendix; a 
chronological list; a brief summary; a bib- 
liography; unescapably realistic fiction. 

3. Explain the meaning of the following sen- 


tence: “The modern world will accept no 
dogmas upon any authority; but it will 
accept any dogmas upon no authority.” 


What rhetorical principle does the sen- 
tence illustrate? What is the rhetorical 
name for a sentence of this kind? What is 
the advantage of using such a sentence? 

4. Draw from any of the in your 
school course in English material that will 
illustrate the following: a picturesque 
scene; an amusing incident; a dramatic 
moment; sound philosophizing. 

5. Explain the meaning of the verse given 
under the title, “A Poet Who Thinks.” 
What two attitudes toward life does the 
poem emphasize? 

6. Tell in full, with illustrations chosen from 
books read in English, what is meant by 
the expression, “Vividness and originality 
of simile and phrasing.” 

7. Write “a prefatorial dialog” to be used as 
an introduction to any book studied in 
your school course. 

ll. A Message from the United States Gov- 
ernment. Where the Money Goes. By 
Medill McCormick. 

1. Write a short outline of the article. 

2. Show how the writer makes use of the 
principle of definition as a means of in- 
creasing the clearness of the article. 

lil. Thinking In the Open. By Edwin E. 
Slosson. 


1. What spirit characterizes the article? 

2. Write a circular, or letter of announce- 
ment, to be used in calling attention to the 
work at Chautauqua. 

3. Write an argumentative composition for or 
against the proposition, “No student should 
be allowed to take more than two studies 
at a time.” 

4. Write a serious, or a humorous, composi- 
tion in which you narrate the events that 
took place at a school that adopted the 
Chautauqua method in full. 

5. Explain the following allusion: “Like 
Touchstone in the Forest of Arden he gets 
into a worse place.” 

6. Prove that the following statement is true 
or is not true: “All travel is educational, 
wherever the journey may lead.” 

7. Write for your school paper an editorial 
article in which you present reasons for be- 
lieving in, or for not believing in, “The in- 
troduction into reputable educational prac- 
tice of that unjustly condemned but sur- 
reptitiously employed method | of mental 
culture known as ‘cramming’.” 


1V. How to Increase Production. B 
Major Frank B. and Dr. Lillian 
Gilbreth. 


1. Explain the plan on which the article has 
n written. at are the advantages, and 
what are the disadvantages, of referring so 
noticeably to the “twelve types of misfits.” 

2. Give a short talk in which you explain the 
value of the work of a psychiatrist. 

8. Explain the advantages of applying the 
principle of standardization to class work 
in composition. 

4. Write an original short story in which 
you make use of characters that will il- 
lustrate one or more of the “twelve types 
of misfits” named in the article. 

5. Imagine that you are an efficiency expert 
who has given especial attention to the 
study of English. Point out what you think 
“The One Best Wav” to prepare a lesson 
in literature, and “The One Best Way” to 
prepare written work. 

V. Washington—The City of es 
ment. By Chester T. Crowell. 

1. The writer says, “Washington is the most 
depressing city I have ever seen.” Draw 
from the article material for a descrip- 
tion of a city that the writer would call 
“The | most exhilarating city I have ever 


What type of character does the article in- 
” dicate that the writer most admires? 

8. Write a paragraph of contrast on “The 
Advantages and the Disadvantages of a 
Government Position.” 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The Presidential Campaign — “Demo- 
cratic Timber,” “The Wilson Plat- 
form,” “The High Cost of Politics.” 

1. According to Mr. Hapgood, what influence 
will Mr. Bryan probably have on the com- 
ing Democratic convention? 

2. Who is Mr. Hapgood’s first choice for the 
nomination? Do you agree with him? 

3. Name five things which the Democrats 
will probably emphasize in their platform. 
How will the Republicans meet the same 
issues ? 

4. What do you think of the disclosures made 
before the Senate committee? Will these 
disclosures affect the presidential cam- 
paign? 

ll. Where the Money Goes. 

1. What are the essential elements of a 
budget system? Does the government of your 
community provide such a system? 

2. Describe briefly the system of raising and 
spending money as it has worked in the 
United States up to the present time. 

3. “A budget system similar to that which 
existed under Alexander Hamilton.” What 

are the facts which justify this phrase? 

4, ; ~ will the new system described by 
Senator McCormick work in practice? 


lll. Washington—The City of Disillusion- 


ment. 

1. “Today it [Washington] is a political 
graveyard,” etc. What Mr. Crowell 
mean by this ao 

2. Assuming that his description of physical 
conditions in Washington is true, how do 
you account for such conditions? 

3. What impression of the United States civil 
service do you get from this article? 

4. Can you suggest any method for remedy- 
ing the conditions described? 


IV. Ohio Amendments Upheld. 

1. What are the exact provisions of the eon- 
stitution in reference to amendment? What 
method of ratification was provided in the 
ease of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
amendments ? 

2. What question concerning the Prohibition 
amendment still remains to be settled? 

3. What is the present status of the suffrage 
amendment? 


V. Recognizing Russia—‘‘London Receives 
Soviet Envoys,’ “Russian Trade Op- 
portunities.” 

1. What is the purpose of Krassin’s visit to 
London? If the British Government ap- 
proves of trade relations with the Soviet 
) rae what will be the political ef- 


2. What trade advantages has Russia to of- 
fer to the various countries of Europe 
What limitations will there be on — 
trade for the present? 

3. Why are the French opposed to opening 
trade with Soviet Russia? 


VI. How to Increase Production. 

1. What is meant by Scientific Management 
as applied to industry? What contributions 
have Major and Mrs. Gilbreth made to the 
subject? 

2. Make a list of the twelve types of indus- 
trial misfits mentioned in this article. Do 
you recognize yourself as belonging to any 
one of these types? What remedies are sug- 
gested to you? 

8. Define the work of a psychiatrist. How 
does his work fit into industry? 


Vil. The Coming Food Shortage. 

1. What are the facts upon which the author 
bases his prediction of a food shortage next 
winter? 

2. Is there any reason why farm labor should 
8 well paid comparatively than city 

r 

8. “The adjustment ... must come from a 
food scarcity,” etc. Discuss this statement 
—_ the laws of supply and demand in 
mind. 


Vill. The Interchurch Situation—‘Presbv- 
terians Leave Interchurch,” “Fair Play 
for the Interchurch World Movement.” 

1. How can you explain the statement, “The 
movement has been of incalculable value 
and has worth all it cost,” when there 
is said to be a deficit of $6,000,000? 

2. What other religioug denominations besides 
the Presbyterians “are likely to pull out 
from the Interchurch World Movement’’’ 
Would you imagine the Northern Baptists 
to be among them 

the author’s estimation, has the 

ieceeded ? 


. the Christian 
the Interchurch World Movement.” 
explain. 


Please 
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